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James Mapison, fourth president of the, 


and its enemies. Among the former, none were 
more conspicuous, and none more ably contribu- 
ted to its adoption than Mr. Madison. Soon af- 


United States, was born in Orange county, Vir-| ter the publication of the constitution, he, con- 
ginia, March 5, 1750. At the age of sixteen, he jointly with general Hamilton and Mr. Jay, 
entered Princeton college, and received the ho-| commenced the publication of the Federalist, 
nors of that seminary in the year 1769. On his|in the city of New York, which had a power- 


return to Virginia, he immediately commenced | 
the study of the law, in the office of the late’ 
chancellor Wythe. Previous to the year 1775, 
he discharged the duties of several important 
offices with superior talents and fidelity, and in 
the autumn of that year, was elected a member 
of the legislature of Virginia. Although very 
young, his profound views of the interests of his 
country were far in advance of his years, and 
not behind the older members of that enlighten- 
ed body. He wassoon after elected a member, 
and took his seat in the old congress, where he 
shone conspicuous for the boldness of his views, 
and the force and vigor of hiseloquence. After 
the peace of 1783, the United States were left 
without any efficient government, and connect- 
ed only by the articles of confederation, Each 
state was an independent sovereignty, and pur- 
sued its own separate plans of policy. The ne- 
cessity of an efficient government was apparent, 
and it was therefore deemed necessary by the 
triends of freedom to frame a new constitution.— 
To carry this into effect delegates were appoint- 
ed from the several states to meet at Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1787. Of this ever memorable 
convention Mr. Madison was a member, and as- 
sisted in framing that charter of our liberties— 
the boast of political science—and to which he 
afterwards affixed his name, as one of the depu- 
ties from Virginia. 

Immediately on his return home, he was elect- 
ed a delegate to the Virginia convention, which 
met at Richmond in the year following, to de- 
cide on the fate of that instrument, 

This convention was composed of some of the 
ablest mer that Virginia has ever produced, for 
genius, talents, and eloquence. In this enligat- 





ened body, the new constitution had its friends 
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ful influence in procuring the adoption of that 
instrument in that and other states. Of this 
celebrated work, he wrote Nos. 10, 14,18, 19, 
20, 37 to 58 inclusive, 62, 63, and 64. His style 
is chaste, his logic concise, cogent and impres- 
sive. 

He afterwards represented his state in con- 
gress, until the year 1800, when he retired from 
public life. 

In 1801, he was called by president Jefferson 
to the office of secretary of state; and in the year 
1809, he succeeded his predecessor in the presi- 
dential chair. 

Of the ability and wisdom of his administra- 
tion, for two successive terms, ages will testify; 
and its glorious events will form a distinguished 
epoch in the historical annals of our country, 

His life has been no less distinguished for su- 
periority of intellect, and an undeviating zeal in 
promoting the true interests of his country, than 
for an integrity which has never been shaken, 
and a benignity which has never failed to shed 
its cheering rays in every circle in which he 
moves. 


——~—— 


THE PAGE. 


Everard Delavel was the son of a distant re- 
lation of the Meynells, who was killed in the 
civil war, while a lieutenant in the regiment 
which sir Richard, the reigning Meynell of that 
day, had raised for the king’s service. Delavel 
had always been a poor man, and his little pro- 
perty had been totally dissipated by the exigen- 
cies of the times. Accordingly, when he died, 
leaving a motherless child, that child was pen- 
nyless also, But he was not friendless; the pro- 
mise which sir Richard made to his dying kins- 
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man, of taking care of his boy, was amply re- 
deemed. 

It was at Naseby that Delavel fell. It was 
not long, therefore, before the royal army ceased 
to exist, and its members were dispersed, some 
to their homes, and many to wander in exile. 
Sir Richard had been one of the warmest sup- 
porters of the royal cause: he had raised a re- 
giment of cavalry at the very beginning of the 
war, and had fought at its head from Edgehill to 
Naseby. A more ardent partisan, king Charles 
had not: but sir Richard had other feelings also, 
and, like all his feelings, warm and strong to the 
last degree. He was married to a woman upon 
whom he doated, and his children were the be- 
loved of his soul. Still he had not scrupled to 
leave them, and pursue the war throughout its 
eourse. But now that all was lost—that the war 
was at an end, andthe king put to death, sir 
Richard felt that further sacrifice would be of 
no avail. “If,’? he argued, ‘‘one could make 
any head against these hang-dog Puritans; if 
there were but a trumpet blown, or a standard 
raised in the king’s cause, Richard Meynell 
would be the first man to join it. But why 
should I make my wife and children beggars, 
give up Arlescot, which has been in our name 
for three hundred years, and in our blood, for 
aught I know for a thousand, to some crop-eared, 
roundheaded spawn of a butcher’s boy and an 
oyster wench; why should I do this, to go creep- 
ing, and crawling, and starving about the courts 
of the continent, like a gipsey-man and his brood 
among our green lanes and commons? No; for 
the king’s cause I would sacrifice the estate, aye, 
and the son who is to inherit it, before I slept— 
but it were mere fool’s-play to do so when it 
could not avail him a jot.’’ 


The consequence of these reflections was, 
that sir Richard compounded with the parlia- 
mentary commissioners; and, by suffering a 
heavy fine, was allowed to retam possession of 
his estate. Hither, therefore, he retired—and 
he immediately sent for Edward Delavel home. 
The boy was, at that time, about five years old, 
and already gave promise of possessing the 
beauty which his picture so strongly manifests. 
He became the plaything of the whole house; 
all admired and loved him on account of his 
beauty, his liveliness, and his amiable disposition 
—all pitied him on account of his infirmity. Sir 
Richard, especially, showed him the greatest fa- 
vor. He remembered his dying triend’s anxiety 
about his he}pless child—and how his mind was 
soothed and relieved by his promise of protec- 
tion. Sir Richard, however, retained several of 
his military habits, and had many ideas of times 
obsolete already at his day, but many of the 
fashions of which he approved, and some of 
which he even adopted. The recent war, also, 
had tended to confirm him in his notions con- 
cerning how the young gentry should be reared. 
The breaking out of hostilities had found the im- 
mense majority, even those of gentle blood, un- 
used altogether to arms, and totally untrained to 


to rear his sons differently as well as the littie 
orphan who had come under his caré. Thus, al- 
though, probably, the office had been disconti- 
nued in families of his condition since the days 
of Elizabeth, he constituted little Edward his 
Page; and partly from Sir Richard always thus 
designating him seriously—and partly from his 
children repeating it, half in jest and half in 
wonder at the novelty, he came to be universal- 
ly called and known by the title of ‘* the Page,”’ 
to the almost total supercession of his name. 

Sir Richard was unable, in consequence of 
the close vigilance of the powers that were, to 
carry his training to the extent he wished; but, 
as far as all the military part of his horseman- 
ship went, it was, of course, impossible to re- 
strain him, and under cover of childish sports, 
much of the military exercise of the day was 
also communicated to the boys. In all these 
the Page was rapidly proficient. His ardour, 
his vivacity, his playfulness, were all equally 
conspicuous. His intelligence, in despite of his 
awful privation of the ordinary means of ex- 
changing thought, was extreme; and his ingenui- 
ty in devising means to convey his own ideas 
fully equalled his aptitude in comprehending 
those of others. 

Thus matters went on till the Page was about 
fourteen years old, when a circumstance occur- 
red from which the fate of his future life was fix- 
ed. This was the return to Arlescot of Sir Rich- 
ard’s daughter Emmeline. This young lady had 
been wholly bred up by an aunt, whose god- 
daughter she was, and who, having no children 
herself, had implored her brother to spare her 
this one of his many. To this he had consent- 
ed; and, in consequence, Emmeline had resided 
with this lady from her very infancy till now, 
when, at the age of seventeen, she was restored, 
by her aunt’s death, to her father’s roof. 

Emmeline Meyneil was, at this time, proba- 
bly, one of the most fascinating beings that it 
was possible to behold. She was not what is 
termed regularly handsome; but she was far, far 
more attractive than many persons who strictly, 
perhaps, had greater claims to the possession 
of more beauty. She was of a figure rather short 
than otherwise, in stature and of a grace of for- 
mation which, always beautiful, was doubly so 
in motion—in which her playful, buoyant, bound- 
ing disposition caused it almost constantly to be. 
The same lively and ardent temperament gave a 
vivid play and wonderful variety to her counte- 
nance, which it was but too delightful to gaze 
on. Now, while the words of wit sprang from 
her lips, its spirit would flash in her eyes, and 
her whole face would become irradiated with 
the expression of a brilliant mind: now it would 
change from this, to that livelier, though less 
keen, aspect, which joyous yet graceful playful- 
ness lends so delightfully to a young girl’s fea- 
tures; and now, again, the look of stern, alniost 
fierce, scorn, which the mention of any thing 
that was base called forth, would prove that the 
same countenance, so bright and so sweet, could 





their exercise. Accordingly, he was determined 


speak the higher passions as strongly; while the 
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softness and sadness which would pervade it 
when she was touched, showed that she posses- 
sed also in perfection those gentler and more en- 
dearing qualities which are, pre-eminently, the 
attributes of woman. 


When she first arrived at her father’s house, 
her spirits were still chilled, and her manners 
checked, by the recent loss of her who had stood 
to her in the place of a mother. But the ex- 
treme kindness of all—parents, sisters, brothers 
—soon dissipated her sadness; for it is one of the 
most provident laws of nature, that whatever 
may be the love borne by the child towards the 
parent, the bitterness of grief for their loss must 
ere long pass away. Without this, indeed, the 
world would be one scene of mourning: but the 
fond and grateful remembrance—the recollec- 
tions of early kindness, and continued affection 
—the regretful sigh which springs to the lip 
when it pronounces the loved name—these feel- 
ings, it is to be hoped, never pass from the heart 
in which feeling dwells. 

Everard had, in spité of his half nickname of 
the Page, been in truth bred among the young 
Meynells completely as a brother—and a bro- 
ther’s feelings he had always experienced towards 
them all. But this brilliant apparition, which 
now, of a sudden, irradiated the whole scene at 
Arlescot, was viewed by him very differently. 
At first he rather feared her. Naturally shrink- 
ing, in consequence of his infirmity, from stran- 
gers, who, of course, comprehended him with 
difficulty, he now found a stranger—and such a 
stranger!—established in the very centre of the 
domestic circle in which he lived, and, very 
naturally, attracting an exceeding share of their 
notice and attention. Next, he began to admire 
her extremely, while the fear, in a great mea- 
sure, continued—**‘ How animated—how bril- 
liant—how expressive,’’ thought he, one even- 
ing as she was detailing, in the most vivid man- 
ner, some of the things she had seen abroad with 
her aunt, to her brothers and sisters who sur- 
rounded her, anxiously catching every word she 
uttered—* and how delightedly they are all lis- 
tening to her?—I wonder what it is she speaks of 
——Alas! I cannot listen to her!’’—and one of the 
pangs which, as he grew older, his situation was 
beginning to cause him, shot across his mind, 
and that more painfully than usual. ‘* But I 
can look at her—and her very countenance 
speaks! What’s that?—what’s that?’’ he (alas! 
I cannot say said, but) conveyed to one of the 
sisters who stood by, as a sort of expression of 
horror seemed to pervade the countenances of 
all, as though, as he thought, palely reflecting 
from the breathing emotion which was conspicu- 
ous in Emmeline’s. The girl explained to him 
that her sister was speaking of the falls of 
Schaffhausen, which she had seen when on the 
Continent, and over which she had beheld a boat 
drawn by the violence of the current. ‘* My 
sister was describing to us the one scream which 
the poor man gave at the moment all was lost— 
and that was what made us all shudder—l 
never heard any thing so horrible!’’~~‘* Alas! 








I cannot hear!’’ thought poor Everard, as he 
turned away; and never had his heart been so 
full at the reflection. 

It was explained to Emmeline what questions 
Everard had been asking, and she pitied the 
‘*Page,’? very much, went and fetched some 
drawings of Switzerland, and showed him the 
spot where the accident she had been describing 
had occurred. Everard wished to ask her some 


‘further questions concerning it; but she did not 


understand his signs, and she could not, for the 
same reason, convey to him what she wished to 
say. After some fruitless attempts, she made a 
gesture that it was all in vain, and went, at the 
request of her brothers, to play to them on the 
spinnet. “It is, indeed, in vainy’’ thought Ev- 
erard, as his eyes followed her glancing figure 
down the room, “I cannot interchange one 
thought with her!’’—and he bit his lip convui- 
sively, to check the tears which he felt spring- 
ing to his eyes. ‘‘ And there,’’ he continued, 
‘¢ she is delighting them all with delicious musie, 
and I know not even what it means.”’ 

From this evening the Page’s thoughts became 
almost constantly fixed upon Emmeline. She 
had become, indeed, so completely the perva- 
ding spirit at Arlescot Hall, that it was no won- 
der if, as he almost began to think, he was fated 
to meet her at every turn; to say nothing of the 
fact, which he did not yet know, that at every 
turn he sought her. Still they were not much 
together. His first difficulties in making himeeif 
understood by her had so chilled him, that he 
avoided all occasions of conversing with her (i 
believe that is a word I may use) almost as 
much as he sought those of seeing her. To gaze 
upon her—to catch the expression of her 
smile, and watch the shifting glance of her eye 
—to look for her light form bounding along with 
the most graceful and elastic step, and to receive 
the nod, the smile, the kind wave of the hand, 
as she chanced to pass him; it was upon such 
things, I was going to write such trifling things, 
but, as regarded them, they were any thing but 
that; it was upon such things as these that the 
soul of Everard fed for months; and he did not 
yet know that he was imbibing poison. 

He was, indeed, so single-hearted in these 
matters that she was the first to have a vague 
suspicion of the truth. As the summer advan- 
ced, Emmeline began to ride on horseback with 
her father and brothers, and the Page. It was 
this last who raised her upon her horse, who as- 
sisted her in alighting from it. She had ridden 
a very few times when she perceived that a cir- 
cumstance, which had at first struck ber as ca- 
sual, continued and even increased. Edward’s 
hand, with which he grasped her’s as he placed 
the Other beneath her foot to lift her to her sad- 
dle, trembling in a manner which could not but 
attract her attention; the attention once attract- 
ed could not but perceive, though undoubtedly 
she had no idea of its extent, a certain portion 
of the truth. For, in Edward, whose thoughts, 
being debarred their natural vent, lived in his 
face, it was impossible that feelings such as 
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those which now were dawning within him 
should not be distinctly visible to those who 
sought them. Emmeline looked in his face to 
gather knowledge, and what she saw there caus- 
ed her eyes to be averted speedily. 

‘* Is it possible?—a boy, a mere boy—but fif- 
teen last week. But!—the thought is too ridi- 
eulous; Lam allowing my good opinion of my 
sweet self to run me into this absurdity. And 
the poor bey never has, three times in his life, 
exchanged thoughts with me! we scarcely un- 
derstand each other in the least, and yet I am 
fancying this nonsense.’’—she looked again more 
boldly—‘* Pray Heaven it may not be so, after 
all!’? was the result of that second glance. 

These constant rides brought Emmeline and 
the Page into more frequent and closer contact. 
She gradually acquired the power possessed by 
her brothers and sisters of conversing with him 
with considerable facility—and she was surpris- 
ed at finding, under all his disadvantages, the de- 
gree to which his mind was cultivated. Indeed, 
the very fact of his infirmity debarring him from 
general and easy intercourse, had thrown him in 
a great degree upon books as a resource, and he 
had profited by them to the utmost; and this 
Emmeline, who had been far more educated than 
her sister, had herself sufficient knowledge to 
appreciate. 

The effect of such intercourse upon the unhap- 
py boy was first to dissipate the degree of dread 
which still remained when-he approached her, 
and next to condense, to strengthen, and to ren- 
der fervent the admiration he had always felt for 
her, till he could no longer mistake the name it 
more properly deserved to bear. But yet, ac- 
cording to our axiom on the subject of love, it 
did not deserve the name—for, if love cannot 
exist without hope, then this was not love.— 
Hope there was none: he loved, indeed, as the 
Indian worships the sun, without the remotest 
idea of participation. This gave him a startling 
frankness of manner towards the object of his 
passion, which could not have existed under any 
other circumstances, and which first bewildered 
and afterwards still amazed Emmeline herself. 

* © * * * a * 

When Emmeline read her friend’s answer, she 
blushed, then wept, to find how truly her fore- 
boedings had been accomplished. Yes, Emme- 
line blushed, and then wept—yes, she wept; for 
though her feelings were now fondly, and per- 
haps, warmly interested towards Everard, she 
still felt not anxiety only, ‘but in some degree 
shame also, for the position in which she stood. 
in the first place, he was a boy, much younger 
than herself; occasionally she felt this unplea- 
santiy: moreover, he was far beneath her in sta- 
tion, and a daughter of the Meynells could not 
be supposed to be quite indifferent to this; and 
jastly, she looked back to the time when she had 
‘laughed to herself at the idea of the possibility 
of such an attachment, and this sometimes gave 
her a twinge of shame at her having so speedily 
falsified her predictions. But, onthe other hand, 
she was, first and foremost, what had undoubt- 





edly given rise to the feeling on her part, the 
spectacle of the deep, strong, intense, all en- 
grossing passion which he felt for her. This, 
beyond question, had been the cause of her af- 
fection, and it now continued to feed it. Then, 
there was sympathy for his terrible misfortune, 
borne so nobly till his love for her had made him 
feel its full misery; there was admiration of his 
person, talents, and acquirements; there were 
at once, respect and fondness for his excellent 
heart. ‘* Yes!’ she exclaimed, as she sat with 
lady Faulkner’s letter open in her hand; “ Yes! 
Mary is quite right—I do love him, there is no 
denying it, even to myself. Leve him!—yes— 
and he knows it now—and, Oh God, the joy, the 
ecstacy, the confession gave him!—If Mary had 
seen him at that moment, she would have felt no 
human heart could resist such affection as that. 
And she pondered with deep pleasure upon 
the picture her memory placed before her. 
** And yet,’’ she continued, and after a pause, 
‘‘ what is allthis to lead to? my father would 
never listen for a moment to such a marriage— 
and besides he is so young—it is impossible!’ 
And she sank into one of these reveries of per- 
plexity and pain under which she now suflered 
so often. 

And what did he feel—the boy, who had thus 
forestalled, as it were, the course of time, and 
called forth the first affections of a woman like 
this? The strong intensity of his joy was almost 
too keen, I had nearly said too severe, for it was 
not to be long before it subsided into happiness. 
‘* She loves me—She!—she loves me, the poor 
boy, who cannot speak to her, who cannot hear 
her dear voice; but he adores her, and she knows 
it; she feels for me, she loves me!’? And the 
constant repetition of the fact scarcely sufficed 
to feel the burning consciousness that so indeed 
it was. And oh! how his heart would swell at 
the thought of the thousand feelings which he 
longed to pour forth to her, and could not, 
when he felt the check which stopped the pas- 
sionate wards which sprang in myriads from his 
heart, and chilled and thinned them by the cir- 
cuitous modes of communication to which he 
was obliged to have recourse. ‘* But still she 
loves’’—that was the comfort with which he al- 
ways re-assured his soul—he felt that in despite 
of all else, that made him worthy of envy. 


Time passed on, and carried with it very lite 
sensible alteration in the condition and feelings 
of our lovers. They felt the impossibility of yet, 
for a considerable time, taking any steps to 
bring about their union; and they at present, 
contented themselves with letting matters take 
their course, only being especially careful that 
no suspicion of their attachment should arise. 
At length extraneous causes brought about their 
separation for a time. Sir Richard’s eldest son 
was sent to travel, and it was determined that 
Everard should accompany him. The pain 
of parting was extreme; but the necessity of 
the parting was obvious and inevitable; and each 
trusted the other so fully that the regret was in 
some degree diminished by the certainty they 
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both felt of their affection centinuing unimpair- 
ed by absence. It was whilst the family of Sir 
Richard was in town, making preparations for 
the heir’s departure, that the picture was paint- 
ed which now hangs in the gallery at Arlescot. 
The family portraits were already very numerous 
there, and old Sir Richard was by no means the 
man to cause any hiatus in the line by his de- 
fault.. He, therefore, took this occasion to have 
the portrait taken of his daughter Emmeline, of 
whose appearance he was peculiarly both proud 
and fond, and who was calculated so eminently 
to make a delightful picture. On her visits to 
the painter’s, she was accompanied by Everard, 
and the fidelity and merit of the execution of 
her own portrait did but add to the desire she 
felt that his should be taken also. It was im- 
possible that this should be done avowedly, and 
yet she could not bear to resign the idea. Ac- 
cordingly she procured (by dint of largess) the 
painter to execute the striking painting of Ever- 
ard Delavel, which is still concealed within the 
frame of her’s, in the manner contrived by her- 
self. 

The back of the picture was covered with cloth, 
so that the doors were not visible—and, as she 
expressed it, the picture was to remain thus hid- 
den, *‘ until, dearest Everard, the day shall 
come when we avow our affection in the face of 
the whole world, and I can proudly place my 
husband’s portrait by the side of mine.’’—The 
reason why these portraits were never so placed 
will appear presently. 

Two years had elapsed, and Everard still re- 
mained abroad. Inall he saw—amid all the new 
ideas which the scenes he beheld crowded upon 
his mind, the first, the last object to which eve- 
ry thing, in some shape or other, was referred, 
the standard by which the value of every thing 
was measured, was Emmeline Meynell. What she 
would think of such a picture—how their hearts 
would draw closer to each other under the in- 
fiunence of such a noble prospect—how infinitely 
more he should enjoy any contemplation that 
delighted him, if she were there to share and re- 
flect back his theughts and feelings; such was 
the manner in which the novelties, beauties, and 
wonders, whether of art or nature, throughout 
his travels, aflected the mind of Everard. They 
were not able to have much communication—a 
kind, yet open message from her in a letter to 
her brother—some indirect allusion which he 
knew wel! Emmeline alone would really under- 
stand, in his letters to Sir Richard; such was 
the limited extent to which their correspondence 
was confined. Yet no shadow of doubt ever 
crossed Evyerard’s imagination; he felt, how- 
ever, how little absence altered him, or rather 
how totally it left his affections the same; and 
he judged by himself of Emmeline. He painted 
her, in his mind, as frequenting their favorite 
haunts at Arlescot, and recalling all that they 
had felt as they had been in them together. 
He knew that thus he should have felt, and he 
fancied her feelings as his own. 

And so, jn fact, they were. She did love him 
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fondly, ardently; and if she saw more clearly 
than he the difficulties which lay in the path, they 
served only to add to her anxiety, and to cause 
her pain, not to diminish her love. His admi- 
ration of her was, doubtless, of an unbounded 
nature, which she could not fully reciprocate; 
but the deep and fond pity which his misfortune 
caused, probably drew her heart towards him 
with more real tenderness than she would have 
felt in any other event. The unceasing inter- 
course, also, in which they had lived so long, 
caused a blank and dismal void upon his depar- 
ture. Her voice no longer thrilled so lightly; 
her smile was less bright and less frequent, and 
she lost, in a great measure, that habit of spring- 
ing forward with the elastic bound of a deer, 
which had been with her a peculiar characteris- 
tic. Inall she did, in all she thought, and felt 
that her heart was far away with Everard De- 
lavel. 

Such being the case, my readers will doubt- 
less be surprised when they Jearn that on Mid. 
summer day, two years after his departure, the 
old hall at Arlescot was prepared for high festi- 
val, and that the festival was the marriage of 
the lady Emmeline with the eldest son of the lord 
De Vere, the richest and most powerful man of 
that county in which Arlescot stood. It was 
to take place in the chapel at noon. And was 
she then fickle? Had she forgotten the first af- 
fections of her youth, and all they had caused 
her to feel, and, above all, all that he towards 
whom they were directed had felt? Far from it. 
She still looked back with bitter, bitter regret, 
to all the hopes of past years; she shed heart- 
scalding tears over their utter extinction, What 
then caused her to act thus? Simply the con- 
stant, ceaseless entreaties of her father, and 
all who surrounded her, and a want of boldness 
and firmness to avow aloud that she loved an- 
other, and who that other was. ‘These motives 
may appear too feeble to operate such an effect: 
—alas! I am certain that many and many who 
read these pages will draw a long sigh, as they 
repeat to themselves their knowledge of how 
true they are! The history of this poor girl’s 
heart, during the eighteen months that she had 
undergone the persecution—for though arising 
from the kindest motives, such in truth it was— 
which had led to the present issue, is, l am con- 
fident, what many a lady of her own time, who 
seems prosperous and happy in the eyes of the 
world, would recognize as her own. Her lover 
far, far away; no one near from whom she could 
seek consolation, advice or support; her own 
family, above all, the very last to whom such a 
confidence could be made; the consciousness, 
perhaps, that her affections were bestowed in a 
manner the world would condemn: these feel- 
ings, within and without; the constant urging, 
sometimes almost violent, but for the most part 
excessive only in fondness, of her father; the 
persuasions, kindly meant, and kindly made, of 
her sisters; and, above all, the causeless re- 
monstrances of her friend, her half-confidence in 
whom had given euch power over her; and she 
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never spoke, nor would hear Emmeline speak 
openly on the subject, but was ever giving dark 
hints, and, at the most painful moments, caus- 
ing her to tremble for her secret; subject to a 
situation such as this, is it to be wondered at if 
the fortitude of the unhappy girl sank under it 
at last, and that, with despair and agony in her 
soul, she consented to become the bride of Jord 
de Vere’s son? 


The hour was come: the old chapel was gar- 
landed with flowers, and all the peasant girls of 
the country around scattered roses for the bride 
to walk upon as she approached the altar. Em- 
meline Meynell was a very diflerent being at this 
moment from what she was when I first intro- 
duced her to my readers. Her countenance was 
still more expressive, but its expression was that 
of calm, subdued agony. The aspect of spring- 
ing wit and irresistible buoyancy of temperament 
was extinct—utterly. A sunken cheek, and an 
eye of which the glassy absence of active ex- 
pression spoke perhaps more than all else the 
sense of suffering: such were now the charac- 
teristics of that face whose brilliancy and beau- 
tiful life and motion had been so irresistibly en- 
chanting. The contrast of arich and vivid spirit 
of this description, with the despairing prostra- 
tion into whieh they are so apt to fall under mis- 
fortune, is one of the most awfully painful pic- 
tures of human misery that it is possible to con- 
template. 


The bridal party approached the altar. Sir 
Richard, habited with due splendor, seemed the 
gayest of the group; for the sisters of the bride 
could not be blind to the fact that, from what- 
ever hidden cause, the match was distasteful to 
her, and their countenances wore an expression 
of anxiety at least, mingled with sympathy for 
their sister’s suffering, which now was becoming 
at every instant more apparent; and the bride- 
groom naturally was little pleased with the re- 
luctance of his bride assuming so visible a shape. 
Still the ceremony was proceeding, when a loud 
noise was heard at the entrance of the chapel; 
and the page rushed in, his dress disordered, his 
face flushed, his eyes blazing, and, rushing to- 
wards the altar, he attempted to utter some few 
words. The sound which at that instant issued 
from his lips was probably the most awful to 
which human organsever gave utterance. The 
frantic energy of the moment overcame his phy- 
sical imperfection—but his total ignorance of 
spoken language caused what he did speak 
scarcely, if at all, to approach the form of 
words. The terrible yell which burst from him 
struck every heart with awe and horror. Emme- 
line, the first to recognise him, was forgetful of 
all save him; but, as he opened his arms to re- 
ceive her in his embrace, he staggered under 
her weight, and fell backwards upon the pave- 
ment, When they raised them they found them 
both covered with gore. The crisis had been 
too much for Everard—a blood vessel had burst, 
and he was dead. 


‘‘And what became of Emmeline?’ said I to 





St. John, who entered my room asl turned over 
the last leaf of the manuscript. j 
‘*Alas!”? he answered, ‘‘that scarcely needs 
the telling. Hearts that have received such 
wounds as that, never long sur#Ve.”” 
— »———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE PATRIOTIC SUFFERER. 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be ought towards the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death 1’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 
‘The name of honour more than I fear death, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 

The generous plan of power delivered down, 

From age to age by your renown’d forefather, 

So dearly bought, the price of so much biood. 

O let it never perish in your hands ! 

But piously transmit it to your children, 

Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 

And make our lives in thy possession happy, 

Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence. 
ADDISON. 


It was at the height ofthe panic which the pro- 
gress of the French revolution sent to the hearts of 
the ministers, the retainers, and the bigoted and 
rashly zealous admirers and supporters of the Bri- 
tish government,that Mr, Gerrald became a mem- 
ber of an association in England, whose cbjects 
were to render the election of members of Par- 
liament annual, and to extend to every man the 
privilege of voting for them. The means by 
which the society proposed and attempted to 
obtain these objects, were, by gathering, as far 
as they could, the approving voice of the great 
body of the people, and by presenting a petition 
to Parliament. 

Few have forgotten the turbulent state of 
British politics just about this period. The vio- 
lent and angry contentions in both houses of 
Parliament, relative to the hostilities against 
France; the vigorous and determined opposition 
made by the Premier and his adherents to every 
plan of reform, not excepting the one which he 
himse!f had once supported; the measures offer- 
ed, commended, and resisted, to put down, si- 
lence, and disperse those societies and combina- 
tions whose various aims were reform, and who 
were accused of seeking a revolution; the in- 
crease of such combinations, their boldness, and 
the indignant tone of remonstrance which they 
displayed in their speeches and petitions, their 
public declarations, manifestoes, and addresses 
to the people; the associations that began to 
take the field against them, and who, in the 
vehemence of their loyalty, and their horror of 
disaffection and revolution, arrayed their forces 
against the cause of freedom in general, and 
in the indiscriminate fury of their attacks 
upon those whom they denounced as libellers 
and incendiaries, struck a blow at the liberty of 
the press itself—these things, with their influ- 
ence upon the vast and flectuating expanse of 
popular opinion and feeling, all presented a sea 
for the vessel of state to navigate, rough and 
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tempestuous, indeed, and vexed with the raging 
of contrary winds. 

But Mr. Gerrald was not a man to be discou- 
raged by the difficulties, deterred by the impedi- 
ments, or daunted by the dangers that thickened 
around his path. His family was respectable, 
his manners were amiable, and his mind, natu- 
rally capacious and powerful, had been cultiva- 
ted and refined with peculiar diligence and care. 
Ardent, enterprising, and eloquent, convinced 
by anxious study and solicitous observation that 
the ends of the society with which he had con- 
nected himself were just, beneficial and necessa- 
ry, and the means by which they undertook to 
obtain those ends strictly constitutional, he en- 
tered into their proceedings and projects with 
alacrity and spirit; he spoke with great ability, 
energy and intelligence, at their meetings, and 
the best and most elegantly written productions 
which they published to the world, were from 
his pen; his superior talents and acquirements 
necessarily gave him a conspicuous standing 
among the members, and they sent him to 
Edinburgh, as their delegate to a political as- 
sembly, constituted for the furtherance of their 
views, which was called the British Conven- 
tion. 

‘the rulers of Scotland, whose devotion to the 
existing government was truly Jacobitical, and 
who beheld in every innovation, however advan- 
tageous, the stealthy footsteps of dreaded revo- 
lution, seemed to have resolved, by a stern, 
inexorable, and decisive effort of legal power, to 
crush what they thought the first buddings of 
subversion, and to drive its busy and daring au- 
thors effectually from the land. This, the pecu- 
liarities of the Scotch system of criminal juris- 
prudence afforded them a facility in achieving. 
By it, a party is put upon his trial, without the 
preliminary of the finding of a bill by a Grand 
Jury; the assize of jurors is first appointed by the 
public prosecutor, from which the court select 
fifteen; every objection made to the competen- 
cy or impartiality of a juror is settled by the 
court alone; the want of statutory regulations 
gives the judges the power of making almost 


what offences they please indictable, and of in-. 


flicting such a species and degree of punishment, 
as their prejudices, their apprehensions, or their 
interests may suggest. 


Some of the principal members of societies, 
whose delegates sat with Mr. Gerrald in the 
convention, were arrested, tried, and condemned 
to a transportation of fourteen years ona charge 
of sedition. Among them was Thomas Muir, 
Esq. an advocate of very considerable abilities. 
Mr. Gerrald was not appalled by the portentous 
thunder cloud, that now darkened over and 
menaced him with its lightnings. His courage 
was so far from failing him, and his ardour was 
so little diminished, that his spirit seemed to rise 
with the pressure upon it. He attended the 
meetings of the convention as regularly as ever, 
displayed his usual eloquence and talent, and 
frequently presided. It was but a short time 
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most forcibly argumentative speeches, to which 
it had ever listened. He felt that he was en- 
gaged in a just and righteous cause; he felt 
that it was the cause of his country; he knew 
that all he sought was to benefit and prosper 
her; his heart acknowledged no other aim, glowed 
with no other hope; its beatings were for her 
geod—her advantage—her happiness; no per- 
sonal considerations, no mean, contracted, selfish 
wishes centred in it; the tide of generous emo- 
tions ran high; the warm and liberal affections 
predominated, and were easily kindled up into 
fervent excitation and active impulse. He con- 
sidered also that there wasa great duty, a high 
responsibility incumbent upon him. He was the 
representative of others—he stood in the stead 
of those who esteemed, and had honoured and 
confided in him; who had selected him as the 
most capable, who looked up to him as their 
champion, and who relied undoubtingly upon his 
strength of resolution and unwavering constancy 
of purpose. He was determined not to violate 
or neglect his trust. He would persevere with 
fearlessness, and show the friends of liberty that 
their faith was not misplaced—that they had not 
given praise to the unworthy—that they had not 
mistaken him. He had put his band to the 
plough, and he scorned, now in the hour of 
danger, when the demon of persecution was 
abroad, meanly to desert it. He kept his 
ground with the firm and lofty port of conscious 
right. 

“At length the cloud which had been deepening 
around him, and muttered, and threatened, dis- 
charged its vengeful bolts. ‘The anticipated evil 
came. On the morning of the 5th of December, 
1793, a warrant was served upon him. This was 
about three months after the condemnation of 
Mr. Muir. He immediately gave bail, and on 
the evening of the next day went to a meeting 
of the convention. Whilst Mr. Gerrald was in 
the act of addressing the members, relative to 
the presentation of a petitionto Parliament, the 
Sheriffentered for the purpose of dispersing them. 
Mr. Gerrald continued to speak, regardless of 
the interruption. ‘fhe Sheriff becoming loud 
and imperative, the Chairman said, that they 
were lawfully assembled, and he would not leave 
his seat unless force was applied. He was then 
pulled from it. Upon this, Mr. Gerrald was 
called upon to take the chair. He did so, mak- 
ing the same declarations, and protesting against 
the intrusion and outrage. He was similarly 
treated. The convention then broke up, the 
room was cleared, and the Sheriff closed the 
doors. 


Mr. Gerrald requested a short delay of his 


trial from the Lord Advocate, that he might 


have an opportunity of seeing his family in Lon- 
don, and arranging his affairs, which was grant- 
ed. During his absence, some of his associates 
and less prominent coadjutors, were brought to 
trial and convicted. His friends pressed him 
earnestly not toreturn. They expostulated with 
him; they pointed to the issue of the late prose- 


after, that he delivered one of the boldest and | cutions, and warned him that his fate was seal- 
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ed. ‘They told him it were idle to expect justice 
—and to return would be, in fact, to rush upon 
ruin; but it was all without effect. He thought 
himself morally obligated to go; his word was 
pledged; he was armed with the mental pano- 
ply of intentional rectitude: his confidence in 
the excellency of his principles was unshaken, 
and he was resolved, at all hazards, to main- 
tain and vindicate them in the face of the world. 

Mr. Gerrald’s trial for the indefinable offence 
of sedition, came on before the High Court of 
Justiciary. He objected to the presidency of the 
superior judge for having prejudged his case and 
the case of every delegate to the British Con- 
vention, by opehly asserting, in a large compa- 
ny, that they deserved transportation and even 
public whipping; and when a person present ob- 
served, that the people would not endure with 
patience the infliction of such a punishment upon 
those individuals, he had replied, ‘* that the mob 
would be the better for the spilling of a little 
blood.’’? Mr. Gerrald offered to prove these facts; 
their truth was not denied; and if any desire of 
preserving the ermine of justice free from the sus- 
picion of pollution had existed in the breast of that 
judge, or if he had possessed the feelings und 
principles of an honorable man, he would have 
left the tribunal. But the matter was laid before 
his brethren upon the bench, who, of course, 
were surprised and indignant at the absurdity 
and inselent presumption of the objection, and 
the Lord Justice Clerk kept his seat. 

The principal thing in evidence against Mr. 
Gerrald was, a speech in favor of his plan of 
Parliamentary reform. ‘The names ‘‘ conven- 
tion,’ ** sittings,’’ ** committee,’’ &c. were then 
adduced as of Gallic origin, and sophistically 
tortured into an indication of a revolutionary de- 
sign. An attempt was made to fasten upon him 
a consent to the use of a vive la convention and 
a ca ira, which were written upon some of the 
papers of the convention; but it appeared that 
one of the members had inserted them of his own 
accord, for his own amusement, without the au- 
thority of the convention, or the knowledge of 
Mr. Gerrald. When this poor, this despicable 
endeavour to support the accusation had ended, 
Mr. Gerrald defended his conduct in a speech re- 
plete with learning, various and profound, and lit 
up with the brightest beams of the eloquence of 
the soul. 

He spoke with firm and indignant severity of 
the manner of his arrest, and his treatment sub- 
sequently to it. ‘*I was brought,’’ said he, 
‘‘ before the sheriff of this county by the opera- 
tion, not by the regular service, of a warrant.— 
When I was taken up, I asked for the warrant, 
but it was refused. My papers were taken out 
of my bureau and carried before the sheriff.— 
Knowing that those papers could contain no- 
thing to criminate me, | claimed them as my 
property, and signed the claim without any hesi- 
tation. Iam shocked, however, to think that 
#0 gross a proceeding should take place in any 
country, a8 a disclosure of secrets by taking pri- 
vate papers Since the original seizure of my 
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papers, a private letter has been arrested in its 
passage to me from London, and in an attempt 
to see the contents, has been destroyed without 
its ever reaching me. I demanded what could 
be the object of this procedure. I was informed 
that it was for the purpose of collecting evi- 
dence against me. This collection of evidence, 
then, it seems, may be made with impunity in 
Scotland, by as gross a violation of the laws of 
the land, as certain other collections are made, 
of which the collectors, when taken, are after- 
wards hanged.’’ He avowed and justified his 
efforts in the cause of annual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage, and undertook to show by 
argument and from ancient authorities, their ad- 
vantages, expediency, and constitutional con 
formity. In the course of his remarks, he thus 
refers to the example afforded by our own coun- 
try: ‘‘I, myself, resided during four years in a 
country where every man, who paid taxes, had 
a right to vote. I mean the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. I was an eye witness of many 
elections which took place in Philadelphia, the 
capital pf the state, an industrious and populous 
city, and can safely assert that no one riot ever 
ensued. For, in truth, gentlemen, the repre- 
sentative had no interest distinct from his eon- 
stituents. ‘lhe office which he undertook was 
rather a burthen than a benefit, and as the go- 
vernment was too poor to purchase, and the 
people too virtuous to barter away their liber- 
ties, (even if the case had been otherwise,) so 
the deputy, though he had every opportunity to 
serve, had no temptations to sell his constitu- 
ents. What, then, has been found by experience 
to be wholesome food for Americans, can never 
prove hurtful or poisonous to Britons, the pa- 
rent stock from whom Americans are descend- 
ed.’? He quoted passages from the most emi- 
nent political and legal writers in support of his 
opinions. He alludes in the following manner 
to his illustrious friend, Sir William Jones.— 
‘‘Gentlemen, Sir William Jones, a name too dis 
tinguished in literature to derive splendour from 
any encomiums I can bestow upon it, and who 
has acted as a judge for more than twelve years 
in India, previously to his departure, published a 
tract, in which he vindicated the doctrine of 
universal suffrage. At a very early period of 
my life I was honoured with the friendship and 
patronage of this gentleman, and I am sure he 
would deeply feel, even after this long separa- 
tion, any calamity which might befalme. & 
calamity (if it be one) certainly not altogether, 
but in some measure, perhaps, produced by con- 
versation with those whose practices were pure, 
and whose principles I conceived to be just, and 
who were, therefore, objects of reverence among 
men. Yet this very gentleman, at this very pe- 
riod, holds an office of great trust and great 
emolument in his majesty’s important settle- 
ment of Bengal, and unseals those sacred foun- 
tains of justice which gladden and refresh fifteen 
millions of men.’? He ably repels the insidious 
attack made upon the system and proceedings 
of the convention, and vindicates its names and 
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terms by a reference to ancient legal usage; he 
skilfully removed the veil of misrepresentation, 
wiped away the dark and dishonest colouring 
with which the fancy of their opponents had im- 
bued them, and exposed the utter fallacy of their 
inferences, His language, notwithstanding the 
unbecoming and indecent interruption of the 
overbearing and irritated Justice Clerk, is uni- 
formly correct, and oftentimes elevated and beau- 
tiful. There is so much liveliness and fertility 
of imagination, such soundness and vigour of 
judgment, such depth and range of research, 
such powers of reasoning, so much magnanimity 
of sentiment and greatness of soul, such lofty in- 
trepidity, nobleness of resolution, and grandeur 
of expression exhibited throughout the speech, 
as must raise the admiration, and call forth the 
sympathy of every liberal, intelligent, warm- 
hearted, and high-spirited man who reads it, 
however he may differ in political opmion from 
him who delivered it; and it would alone sustain 
and bear out the assertion of Mr. Fox, in the 
House of Commons, that Mr. Gerrald ‘‘ was a 
man of distinguished talents.’’ I will make a 
few extracts, to demonstrate that these remarks 
are neither extravagant nor inaccurate. 

In the commencement, he says—‘‘Gentlemen, 
if, at an early period of my life, it had been an- 
nounced to me, that the task of defending the 
rights and privileges of nine millions of people, 
would have devolved upon me, a simple indivi- 
dual, I should certainly, from my youth up, have 
devoted my whole time, with unremitting appli- 
cation, that I might be enabled to execute so 
sacred and important a trust. Unfortunately, 
though a considerable period has intervened be- 
tween the time of my being served with an in- 
dictment and my trial, yet I have been in a great 
measure distracted by various avocations, and 
my health much impaired by continual sickness. 
From my duty, however, no earthly considera- 
tion shall induce me to shrink. I, this day, 
come forward to advocate a cause, that which 
the sun never shone upon one of more deep and 
general concernment; and impressed with this 
awful consideration, I advance to it with a tre- 
mor that shakes every fibre of my frame. But 
whatever be the result of this day’s deliberation, 
I shall always look back to the part which I 
have taken with the consciousness of a man who 
has endeavoured well; for, however weak the 
flesh may be, the spirit is strongly inclined to 
the service.’? In another part of his speech, 
the following observations occur—** Gentlemen, 
if fugitation is, in the eye of the law, deemed a 
presumption of guilt, appearance by parity of 
reason gnust be deemed a presumption of inno- 
cence. Notwithstanding the pressing solicita- 
tions and strong inducements held out to me by 
the society who delegated me, and who would 
have paid my bail, I determined to come down 
and appear before yous. Can there, then, exist 
a stronger proof of the consciousness of the pu- 
rity of my own intentions, than my having vo- 
juntarily appeared before that tribunal which I 
might have shunned, and from which innocence 





itself has fled?’’ After a quotation from Black- 
stone, he says—‘* Now, if words have any mean- 
ing, what does this establish but the doctrine of 
universal suffrage? For I know of no other 
definition of liberty, than that those who are 
bound by the law, should have a share in the 
making of it,either personally or by deputy; and 
no other idea of slavery, than that state in which 
men are governed without this consent. Men 
who make laws for me, may, indeed, impudenthy 
tell me that I am free, for men may lie; but un- 
less I have some share in the appointment of 
those who are to govern me, I can in no sense 
be said to be my own governor, but, on the con- 
trary, have no more concern with the govern- 
ment of my country than I have with those of 
Turkey or Morocco. Now, if the strict ob- 
servance of this principle be necessary to give 
government a moral right to take away the pro- 
perty of the subject, m how far greater degree 
should the same principle be observed as alone 
constituting a solid ground of authority which 
can empower the legislation to frame laws, for 
a breach of which men are to be deprived of 
their lives? It has been said, also, that the plan 
of universal suffrage is visionary and impractica- 
ble. But this observation, if true, though it 
may mark the plan itself as absurd, must neces 
sarily discharge from blame all those who have 
proposed it. Fora nonentity, like a phantom, 
is not to be dreaded, and a plan that is attended 
with no danger, is certainly no object of legal 
prosecution. No, gentlemen, our Creator, lam 
confident, has placed every thing that is valua- 
ble, every thing that is necessary for our happi- 
ness, Within the grasp of human attainment. If, 
then, we should wantonly indulge wishes, and 
pursue objects, which are neither proper for us, 
nor attainable, the true and only punishment 
should be, (as it must be,) the frustration of our 
hopes, and the anguish of our disappointment.— 
If, like children, we cry for the moon, like chil- 
dren, we should cry on.’ Previous to an inves~ 
tigation of the ancient state of the Scottish re- 
presentation, he makes these spirited remarks— 
‘*T know much nonsense has been talked about 
virtual representation; but if representation be 
not real, it is no representation at all. I wish 
to God that the supporters of virtual representa~ 
tion, would impose on us only virtual taxes, and 
inflict virtual punishments, but this they will not 
do; therefore, till that event, I do not think they 
have any right to more than virtual taxation.— 
Gentlemen, I lay down these principles as sub- 
jects for your consideration merely; for I hold 
that every inconvenience is to be borne for the 
preservation of the general peace. But when- 
ever governments act directly contrary to the end 
for which they were instituted, when instead of 
being the guardians, they become the oppressors 
of our liberties, common sense, common justice, 
and express law authorities will tell us, they are 
no longer objects of obedience: and this our an- 
cestors confirmed, when they established the re- 
volution.’? After showing that the views of the 
convention were to revive, and not to destroy 
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the constitution; to bring back, not to take away | 
the benefits of the revolution, he expresses him- 
self in the following energetic and strikingly 
figurative language. ‘‘* Yet, notwithstanding 
the present system of government is a libel upon 
our real constitution, the word constitution, con- 
stitution! is rung in our ears with unceasing 
perseverance. This is the talisman which the 
enemies of reform wield over the heads of the 
credulous and simple; and, like old and wicked 
enchanters, having first bound them in the spell, 
take advantage of the drowsiness which their 
arts have created. But to hear placemen and 
pensioners talking of a constitution when their 
whole lives are one uniform violation of its prin- 
ciples, is like a monk preaching population, or 
a farmer-general commiserating the distresses of 
the poor.’ And a little further on, he adds— 
*‘Gentlmen, the public prosecutor has, in vague 
and general terms, charged me with an inten- 
tion of overturning the constitution. But I now 
call upon him in terms particular and precise, to 
declare whether the system under which he acts 
has not rooted out every valuable principle, 
every wholesome regulation, which the revolu- 
tion produced; whether those regulations are a 
living spirit or a dead letter; whether placemen 
and pensioners do not now swarm round the trea- 
sury bench like vermin on the banks of the Nile. 
And even when by a mockery of our under- 
standings, they vacate their seats for a short 
time, for what is called the Chiltern Hundreds, 
are they not again re-elected?—elected, did I 
Bay? No! again nominated by the peer who 
originally sent them, in a manner as peremptory 
as the king, by his Conge d’ Elire, nominates a 
bishop! This, gentlemen, is not idle declama- 
tion; it is solid fact, and incontrovertible proof. 
i, therefore, call upon you, my countrymen, in 
your turn, and ask you, how you can conscien- 
tiously lay your hands upon your hearts, and so- 
lemly declare, before God and the world, that I 
have attempted to overturn a system, of which, 
it has been proved te you, not a vestige remains? 
Do you not know, that those who instigated this 
prosecution, when called upon to revise these 
Principles of the constitution, as they could not 
answer the arguments of the patriot Wharton, 
preserved a sullen and criminal silence?) What, 
then, must you think ef a state prosecution 
which rests for support on so sandy a founda- 
tion; or what, rather, must you not think of the 
conduct of those men who, while they are heap- 
ing upon my devoted head the charges of trea- 
sons, conspiracies and sedition, can give the real 
scandal of so notorious and wilful an insinceri- 
ty:’’ The passage which I will now extract 
contains a noble burst of glowing aad impassion- 
ed eloquence. ‘* Gentlemen, it is a very melan- 
choly consideration in the present times, and it 
is with a mixture of grief and astonishment I 
speak it, thet the very same kind of arguments 
which at the dawn of the reformation were made 
use of by the Catholic clergy, who were endea- 
voring to hold the people in the fetters of super- 





stition, are now made use of by those yery per- 
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sons who, for purposes equally selfish, are re- 
pressing the progress of political information.— 
Cardinal Bellarmine, a man eminent for learn- 
ing, but vehement in his opposition of religious 
reformation, declaims particularly against the 
impious attempts to diffuse knowledge among 
the lower classes, and to lay open the holy serip- 
tures to vulgar eyes. Religion in those days, it 
seems, like government in the present, was to 
be believed and confided in without being exa- 
mined. Oh! preposterous insult to the dignity 
of human reason! Oh! blasphemy against the 
author of all goodness! As if the parent of 
knowledge were capable of giving a revelation 
to his creatures, to be adopted for ages by mil- 
lions of reasonable beings, that would not stand 
the test of human enquiry! ‘the true religion, 
like all free governments, appeals to the under- 
standing for support, and not to the sword. All 
systems, whether civil or moral, can only be 
durable in proportion as they are founded on 
truth, and calculated to promote the good of man- 
kind. This will account to us, why governments 
suited to the great energies of man have always 
outlived the perishable things which despotism 
has erected. Yes! this will account to us, why 
the foul stream of prejudice and calumny, which 
is continually washing the dissoluble fabricr of 
all superstitious impostures, passes, without in- 
jury, by the adamant of christianity.’’ 

The following remarks are sensible, and well 
expressed. ‘‘We all know that the human mind 
is suffered to. be active in the improvement of 
those civil arts, which conduce to the comfort 
and happiness of human life, 1 mean the me- 
chanical arts; andshall the grand art of all, that 
of making men secure in the enjoyment of their 
acquisitions, | mean the art of government, be 
alone neglected, alone compelled to be stationa- 
ry? But abandoning the principle and reason of 
the cases, the facts themselves contradict the 
assertions of our adversaries. Our constitution 
has never been stationary. It has been in a 
gradual state of improvement; and a writer, to 
whom this country had the honour of giving 
birth, I mean Hume, expressly tells us, that the 
history of England is little ‘* else than a history 
of reversals.’? There is much solidity and legal 
acumen in this bold but merited censure of a dio- 
tum from the bench. ‘During my trial a prin- 
ciple has been laid down by the the Lord Justice 
Clerk, which I deem to be in the highest degree 
reprehensible, as it strikes at the root of that 
confidence which all men should repose in law, 
and of that security which all men have a right 
to expect from it. The Lord Justice Clerk de- 
clared that the judges had a discretionary pow- 
er in annexing the punishment to the particular 
crime of sedition, Had a judge in England held 
a similar doctrine, the judgment-seat would have 
tottered under him. If law be a certain rule of 
action, definmg the offence and annexing the 
punishment, the degree and nature of the punish. 
ment should be specified with equal precision, 
as the degree and nature of the offence, other 
wise we hold our freedom as mere tenants a¢ 
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the will of a judge, and not as we ought by the 
known and explicit declaration of the laws. 
Lord Camden, the first law authority in Eng- 
land, has said, that ‘ Discretion is the law of 
tyrants; in the best men it is caprice, in the 
worst it is every folly, vice and infirmity to 
which human nature is liable.”’ 

Gentlemen, let not the word discretion mis- 
jlead you. Legal discretion is not the arbitrary 
discretion of the judge. No; it is as well defin- 
ed by Lord Coke, discernere per legem quid sit 
justum, to discover through the medium of the 
law that which is just and proper. “ Judges must 
determine,’’ (says the preamble to an old statute 
of Henry VII.) “ not by the crooked cord of dis- 
cretion but by the golden met-wand of the law.”’ 
A beautiful expression and full of intrinsic wis- 
dom, there is something that rouses the feel- 
ings, quickens the pulse, and knocks at the 
heart, in the generous enthusiasm, the complete 
self-devotion, breathed forth in the following 
passage:—-** But the particular circumstance to 
which I beg leave to chain down your attention, 
is the assertion of the public prosecutor, that if 
you were convinced that my intentions were 
pure, you were bound in duty to pronounce my 
acquittal. Yes,gentlemen, this is the solid rock 
of my defence; the purity of the intention by 
which I was actuated. Could any thing but an 
ardent love of truth, and a desire of promoting 
the happiness of my fellow creatures have indu- 
ced-me to brave the present prosecution, and by 
dispelling the mists of prejudices which darkens 
their understandings, promote the happiness even 
of my prosecutors themselves? In this glorious 
though arduous undertaking, by what possible 
motives of gain or ambition could I have been 
actuated? Examples have not been wanting of 
men of whom the world was not worthy, who 
have fallen victims to an active and zealous vir- 
tue; but their fate will never deter firm and well 
regulated minds from the performance of that 
which they will consider as the most sacred of 
duties, the fulfilment of their engagements to 
their} oppressed and insulted country,’’ and 
again, ‘* To achieve mighty conquests, is the 
lot of few; because few there are, who have 
either ability or opportunity to obtain them. 
But to cherish and disseminate the principles of 
peace and good will towards all men, is certain- 
ly the duty of all, because it lies within the 
power of all, and must contribute to the hap- 
piness of all. Moderate talents, steady exertion, 
and good intentions are fully adequate to this 
end. This was all to which the members of the 
Convention made pretence; and they repose 
themselves with confidence upon the judgment 
which their country may pass upon their con- 
duct, whether the powers which they displayed, 
and the means which they adopted, were not 
well calculated for its attainment.”’ 

I could have very easily have selected superior 
specimens of the erudition and argumentative 
ability displayed in this most forcible appeal to 
the feelings and the judgement, but they would 
necessarily have extended this article to an un- 





due length, and however excellent or interest- 
ing in themselves, might not prove remarkably 
entertaining to the greater part of my readers, 
many, may think that my extracts have already 
been sufficiently copious, and some may think 
them not a little tedious. I do not, however, be- 
lieve that the number of the latter will be very 
great. Iwas induced to quote more freely than 
I had at first intended, from the effect which a 
second perusal of the speech of this highly gift- 
ed and unfortunate gentleman produced upon 
me, and from the after thought that as it was 
familiarly known to few, and would be alto- 
gether new to many, its sentiment and spirit 
might give them as much gratification as they 
have afforded to me. I will now content myself 
with transcribing the conclusion, which is so 
pure and radient a flow of eloquence, that it 
would do no discredit to some of those celebra~ 
ted men, whose remembrance has been embalm- 
ed by their genius, whose praise is continually 
sounded by the voice of fame, and whose effu- 
sions are held up as the choisest models for imi 
tation. Gerrald looked to posterity for justice, 
when it was denied him in its boasted sanctuary, 
let posterity render it to him. ‘* Gentlemen, 
when I look forward to the political horizon, the 
prospect seems awful and gloomy, to a degree, 
at which the best men must shudder, and the 
ablest men must feel themselves incompetent to 
describe. Every thing is turbid and portentous. 
Indeed a blacker clond never hung over this is- 
land. Those who are versed in the history of 
their country, in the history of the human race, 
must know that rigorous state prosecutions have 
always preceded the era of convulsion: and this 
era will be accelerated by the folly and mad- 
ness of ourrulers. If the people are discontent- 
ed, the proper mode of quieting their discontents, 
is, not by instituting rigorous and sanguinary 
prosecutions, but by redressing their wrongs and 
conciliating their affections. Courts of justice, 
indeed, may be called into the aid of ministerial 
vengeance; but if once the purity of their pro- 
ceedings is suspected, they will cease to be ob- 
jects of reverence to the nation; they will dege- 
nerate into empty and expensive pageantry, and 
become the partial instruments of vexatious op- 
pression.—Whatever may become of me, my 
principles will last for ever. Individuals may 
perish, but truth is eternal. The rude blasts of 
tyranny may blow from every quarter, but free- 
dom is that hardy plant which will survive the 
tempest, and strike an everlasting root into 
the most unfavourable soil. Impressed with the 
justice of these sentiments, dungeons, fetters, 
exile, carry no horror to me.”’ 


After a quotation of some length from Alger- 
non Sydney, he proceeds, ‘* Gentlemen, I amin 
your hands, I feel not the slightest anxiety, if it 
would promote the cause, | would cheerfully 
make the sacrifice; for if I perish on an occa- 
sion like the present, out of my ashes will arise 
a flame to consume the tyrants and oppressors 
of my country. 

‘* Moral light is as irresistible by the mind, as 
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physical by the tye. All attempts to impede its 
progress are vain. It will roll rapidly along; 
and as well may tyrants imagine, that by pla- 
cing their feet upon the earth, they can stop its 
diurnal motion, as that they shall be able, by ef- 
forts the most virulent and pertinacious, to ex- 
tinguish the light of reason and philosophy, 
which happily for mankind is every where spread- 
ing around us. 

‘* Surely the experience of all ages should 
have taught our rulers, that prosecutions can 
never eflace principles; and that the thunders of 
the state will prove impotent when weighed 
against patriotism, innocence, and _ firmness. 
Whether, therefore, I shall be permitted to glide 
gently down the current of life, in the bosom of 
my native country, among those kindred spirits 
whose approbation constitutes the greatest com- 
fort of my living, or, whether I be doomed to 
drag out the remainder of my existence, amidst 
thieves and murderers, a wandering exile on the 
bleak and melancholy shores of New Holland, 
my mind, equal to either fortune, is prepared to 
meet the destiny that awaits it. Seu me tran- 
quilla senectus. 

‘¢ To be torn a bleeding member from that 
country, which we love, is upon the first view, 
painful in the extreme; but all things cease to 
be painful when we are supported by the con- 
sciousness that we have done our duty to our 
fellow creatures, and a wise man rising superior 
to all local prejudices, if asked for his country, 
will turn his eyes from ‘ this dim spot which men 
call earth, and will point like Anaxagoras to the 
Heavens.’ 

“ Gentlemen, my cause is in your hands.—You 
are Britons. —You are freemen.—Nothing more, 
therefore, is necessary to be said. You have 
heard the charge, you have heard the evidence, 
and you know the punishment which follows up- 
on conviction. Weigh, well then, whether the 
charge itself involves any guilt, whether the 
evidence produced affixes that charge upon me, 
and above all, whether in case of conviction, 
the punishment which I am to suffer, is not more 
than proportionate to the offence. 

“ Before I take my leave of you this night, 
perhaps for ever, let me remind you, that justice 
is in every situation, and in none more than that 
of a jury, to be administered in mercy. Upon 
your strict attention to this grand moral maxim, 
depends your own final doom and unalterable al- 
lotment, and to those who refuse to practise it, 
‘the throne of mercy will be inaccessible, and 
the Saviour of the world will have been born in 
vain.’ ’’ 

Let us recollect that the speaker was so much 
debilitated in body from long illness, that he 
gat down exhausted in the midst of his speech; 
let us consider the circumstances which were 
peculiarly calculated to depress and dispirit him, 
to cast a damp over the ardour of his soul, to 
check and send back the stream of high thought 
and generous emotion, and to laya cold and be- 
numbing grasp upon the best energies of his 
mind; he was a stranger, at a distance from his 
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family and his home—he stood before a frown. 
ing bench; fresh from the condemnation of hig 
friends, and to whom his talents and accom. 
plishments had rendered him pre-eminently ob. 
noxious, and he addressed a jury selected by 
that bench. 


The well-culled jury, after a senseless and in- 
temperate harangue of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
which, I wish, I had room to present for the 
amusement of those professional gentlemen who 
may not have seen it, and who may chance to 
cast their eye over these desultory remarks of 
mine, returned a verdict of ‘* guilty’’ with all 
dutiful expedition. ‘he stroke was severe, but 
it was not unexpected, nor did it wither or sub- 
due, it fell upon one whom the assaults of ca- 
lamity could not easily overcome; one whom 
the foot of arbitrary power might trample down 
into the dust, but whose free and expanding 
spirit scorned the shackle, and smiled disdainful- 
ly at the vain atterapts of mighty malice to crush 
or to control her. ‘Ihe elastic spring of his 
mind was beyond its presumptuous and destruc- 
tive reach. When the verdict was pronounced, 
and Mr. Gerrald was asked whether he had any 
thing to say, he replied with Roman fortitude 
and dignity:—‘* My Lord, I have very little to 
say. Lamas little hurt, as I am surprised at 
the verdict returned, inasmuch as I find that 
the public prosecutor himself in the House of 
Commons, anticipated the fate which I was to 
meet; but, my Lord, I trust that a moral and 
enlightened world, collectively, will do justice 
to the purity of the motives which have actuated 
my conduct; and I glory in being the advocate 
ofa cause, with which is complicated truth, jus- 
tice, and freedom, which I know must and will 
ultimately triumph.’’ 

He was sentenced to 14 years transportation. 
Thus were the golden hopes of liberal and ex- 
halted ambition forever blasted. Thus were 
the talents that would adorn and advance a na- 
tion, rudely driven from it by haughty prejudice 
and judicial cruelty. The unhappy fate of Ger- 
rald, the patriotic sufferer, will be lamented by 
the free-hearted and high-minded of every polli- 
tical cast. Difference of political opinion will 
not diminish their admiration for his genius, his 
eloquence, and his virtues; nor lessen their sym- 
pathy for his unmerited misfortunes, and the 
vengeful outrages that were perpetrated against 
his feelings, his honour, and his liberty. We who 
are removed by the situation of our country, 
and the freedom of her institutions, from the 
prejudices which sway and influence the deter- 
minations even of the intelligent on the other 
side of the Atlantic, should strive to rescue from 
oblivion the names of those who have endured 
much for freedom’s sake, and whom attempts 
have been made to degrade and to disgrace. Let 
us reverence nobleness of soul, wherever we fird 
it. Let us do justice to worth, particularly 
when oppressed and scoffed at; and however we 
may disapprove of the prudence of some actions, 
or the policy of others, let us admire and give 
praise to the pure intentions, high resolves, and 
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warm and generous emotions, in which they had 
their source. This is what an Emmet and a Ger- 
rald aspired after, when the night of misfortune 
darkened over them. In the hour of condemna- 
tion they appealed to posterity for justice, the 
only boon they craved, the only entreaty they 
deigned to make, the earthly hope they clung 
to most eagerly was, that posterity would vindi- 
cate the purity of their motives—that no man 
‘* should charge them with dishonour,’’—that 
opprobrium and reproach should not be permit- 
ted to rest upon their memories. And shall we 
disregard this entreaty, and deny this boon? 
Never, while a spark of magnanimous or heroic 
feeling lives within the bosom! 
J. B.S. 


— »——— 
From Walsh’s Journal. 
WALLACIIIA AND MOLDAVIA. 


** The Wallachians now flattered themselves 
that they should recover their ancient right of 
nominating their, Hospodars: but the Porte made 
no scruple of appointing a Greek of Constanti- 
nople, Alex. Ypsilanti, to this place. His repu- 
tation, as a man of talents and political skill, 
was high. In 1774, he received the investiture 
of the province, and in Feb. 1775, made his entree 
into Bucharest. His administration was mild and 
paternal. The laws resumed their sway, agri- 
culture was encouraged, the arts were cultivated, 
population increased, and during the seven years 
of his administration, the general welfare of the 
principality was promoted to an unexampled de- 
gree. But the cupidity of the Turkish govern- 
ment was too much interested, longer to forego 
the bribes to be paid by the aspirants to this 
government; and in 1782, Alexander Ypsilanti 
was, on frivolous pretences, deposed. 

‘* A troubled interval succeeded, marked by a 
rapid succession of Hospodars, some of whom 
held the place but a few months; and during this 
period occurred the war of 1791, between the 
Porte on the one side, and Russia and Austria 
on the other, and the insurrection of Passevend 
Oglou, Pacha of Widin, in 1797, which was at- 
tended by great suflerings in the neighbouring 
province of Wallachia. In 1802, Constantine 
Ypsilanti, the son of Alexander, was named 
Hospodar, and on the demand of the Russians, 
representing the ruinous consequences of the 
frequent changes in those governments, the term 
of the administration of a Hospodar was fixed by 
the Porte at seven years. It was but a short 
time, however, before the Porte violated its en- 
gagement, and deposed Ypsilanti. He succeed- 
ed in making his escape into Russia, and war en- 
sued between that power and the Porte, in 
1806. His parents unfortunately residing in 
Constantinople, were immediately seized. His 
father was put to death, his property confiscated 
and his palace, in the beautiful suburb of Thera- 
pia, assigned to the French ambassador Gene- 
ral Sebastiani. Alexander Manos, the brother- 
in-law of Constantine Ypsilanti, was put to the 
torture, and compelled to save his life by the 
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payment of vast sums of money, and John Ne- 
gris, the lieutenant and near relative of Constan- 
tine, was reduced to the same extremity. A 
Russian frigate had been sent into the Bospho- 
rus, to enable the farther of Ypsilanti, with his 
family, to escape. But circumstances preventing 
them all from embarking, and the father having 
been made by the Porte responsible for the 
other members of his family, he generously refu- 
sed to take advantage of the means of escape 
provided by the Russian government, and nobly 
met his fate. 

“Constantine Ypsilanti having, as_ stated 
above, escaped with his family from Wallachia, 
and taken refuge in Russia, was by the Emperor 
declared Prince or Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
raised to a high command in the army with 
which the invasion was undertaken in 1806. 
The intrigues of the Russian Generals, and 
particularly of Milaradovitch, and other causes 
operating in the interior of the imperial Cabinet, 
induced the Hospodar to demand permission to 
leave the army and withdraw to St. Petersburgh. 
His son Alexander, by whom, as we shall pre- 
sently relate, the first movements of the present 
Greek revolution were undertaken, was then but 
sixteen years old, and entered the Russian ser- 
vice in the Imperial Staff. 

‘* After a duration of about six years, the war 
was brought to a close, by the treaty of Bu- 
charest, in 1812. The signing of this treaty, at 
such a moment, is a striking illustration of the 
nature of the Turkish policy.—After combatting 
her natural enemy singled handed for six years, it 
seemed a strange policy to make peace with him 
at the moment when Napoleon was falling upon 
him with all his forces. To the obvious conside- 
rations of expediency, the French emperor added 
the strongest importunities, to prevail onthe Sul- 
tan tomake common cause with him. No seeming 
temporary advantage, however, could induce the 
Porte to swerve from her maxim that the safety of 
the Ottoman Empire consists in a balance of the 
Christian Powers. The Porte had had some ex- 
perience of Napoleon in Egypt, and on her 
Illyrian frontier; and had no disposition to try 
what he would be, after having trampled down 
the power of Russia as he had that of Prussia 
and Austria. The treaty of Bucharest was ac- 
cordingly signed, and the southeastern armies of 
Russia rushed up, towards the Polish frontier. 

‘* The young Ypsilanti had distinguished him- 
self in the Turkish war, and still more in that 
against Franee. At Culm he lost his right arm; 
and so marked was his merit, that he was advan- 
ced to the rank of a Russian Major General, at 
the age of twenty-six years. His family was not, 
however, as might have been expected, restored 
to its dignities in Wallachia by the treaty of Bu- 
charest, in 1812. John Karadja was made Hos- 
podar of Wallachia, and Scarlato Kallimachi, 
Hospodar of Moldavia. The latter was accom- 
panied into his principality by his brother-in-law, 
Constantine Negris, in capacity of one of the 
high officers of state. The family of Ypsilanti 
remained at Kiew; and Constantine died sudden- 
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ty in 1815, on his way from St. Petersburgh to 
that place, not without suspicions of being poi- 
soned, 

‘« Seven years, as we have already observed, 
had been fixed by the Porte, as the period of the 
Hospodarship, in accordance with the Turkish 
custom, by which the Pachas are regularly trans- 
ferred or displaced, at the expiration of the same 
term. Karadjah’s period consequently expired 
ia 1819. Perceiving, in 1818, some symptoms of 
ah intention on the part of the Porte, to antici- 
pate the close of his administration, by the appli- 
cation of the bowstring, he escaped with his 
whole family into Transylvania, traversed Aus- 
tria, remained some time in Russia, and finally 
established himself in Tuscany, where he Is still 
living. In his suite, on his escape from Walla- 
chia, was Alexander Mavrocordato, who, on the 
breaking out of the Greek revolution, instantly 
repaired from Italy to Greece, and has acted a 
conspicuous part down to the present day. 

‘* Karadja was succeeded in the Hospodarship 
by Alexander Soutzo, the head of the Greek family 
of that name; a family hostile to that of Ypsilan- 
ti; and to the intrigues of which the Porte, prior 
to 1806, the flight of Constantine Ypsilanti into 
Russia, was, in no small degree, imputable. The 
seven years of Kallimachi, Hospodar of Molda- 
via, having also expired, he was succeeded by 
Michael Soutzo, the son-in-law of Karadja. 

*«It was during the administration of the two 
Soutzos of Wallachia and Moldavia, in the year 
1821, that the present Greek revolution burst 
out in these provinces. The immediate impulse 
to the revolution was given by the Fraternity, 
which had, for some years, been in existence, 
and in active operation, both within and without 
the limits of Turkey. The plan conceived by this 
patriotic fraternity was vast. It aimed at no- 
thing less than the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, and the formation of a grand Federative 
Republic out of the provinces of European Tur- 
key. These provinces were to constitute the 
eight following states, namely: Candia, and the 
other islands; the Morea; Eastern Greece, ex- 
tending up to Macedonia; Western Greece, in- 
clading all Albania, and reaching to the Austrian 
frontier; Servia; Dacia, comprehending Moldavia 
and Wallachia; Bulgaria; and Thrace. The 
capital and seat of the Federal Congress was to 
be Constantinople; and the Constitution of the 
United States of America, was, in general, to 
be the model of the Government. 


*¢ Such was the plan of the revolution, known, 
however, in all its features, to a few only of its 
most active leaders. A large portion, even of 
mitiated, were taught to anticipate rather a re- 
storation of the Greek Empire; and this colouring 
was given to the enterprise, to allay the jealousy 
with which the European Sovereigns would re- 
gard it when the explosion should take place. 
Alexander Ypsilanti was selected as the head of 
the Revolution. The hatred of his family to the 
Turkish Government; his military character and 
experience, and, above all, his rank in the Rus- 
sian army, and favor with the Emperor, from 





whom the patriots fondly looked for aid, desig- 
nated this Prince as the most suitable leader 
of the revolt. 

‘* Previous to entering upon the-active deve- 
lopement of his plans, conferences were held be- 
tween the Emperor Alexander and Ypsilanti, To 
what extent the Emperor was made acquainted 
with the movements in agitation, is not known; 
but it has been universally asserted by the per- 
sonal and political friends of Ypsilanti, that he 
was promised support from the Emperor. It is, 
in fact, the general opinion of the present day, 
that the Emperor had conceived friendly purpo- 
ses towards the Greeks, but that the revolutions 
in Spain, Piedmont, and Naples, by creating a 
fear of an universal subversion of thrones, pro- 
duced a change in his feelings; a policy, which, 
backed by the dissuasions of Austria and Eng- 
land, induced him to remain passive. 

Thinking himself safe in the acquiescence, if not 
in the aid of Russia, Alexander Ypsilanti repair- 
ed to Odessa, in 1820, and entered into commu- 
nications, with the Transdanubian Provinces. 
Michael Soutzo, the Hospodar of Moldavia, influ- 
enced by one of his counsellors, Jacovaki Rizos, 
an excellent patriot, and a man of genius, frankly 
embarked in the project. Alexander Soutzo, the 
Hospodar of Wallachia, refusing to engage in 
the Revolutionary counsels, and threatening to 
denounce them to the Porte, was immediately 
taken off by poison, by his physician, a zealous 
member of the fraternity. 

On the death of Alexander Soutzo, the Revo- 
lution broke out, but, by a strange coincidence, 
without the concert of its leaders, and by a 
movement in itself unconnected with their plans, 
although instantly taken up and seconded by 
them. Theodore Wladimresco, a Wallachian, of 
humble origin, but who had served in the last 
Russian War, raised the standard of revolt. He 
complained of the extortions by which the people 
were vexed; he held out in his proclamations 
the hope of assistance from Russia; and crowds 
flocked to his banner. 

‘*Confidence was given to the movement by 
the accession of Caminari Sava, who, with four 
thousand Albanians, was stationed at Bucharest, 
as the head of the police of that city. The war 
between Ali Pacha and the Porte had already 
been raging for a twelve month, and, conse- 
quently, furnished a most powerful diversion in 
favor of the patriots.”’ 


—< 


MEMOIR OF JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
* There is a living spirit in the lyre, 
A breath of music and a soul of fire; 
lt speaks a language to the world unknown, 
It speaks that language to the bard alone.” 


World before the Flood. 


James Montgomery was born November 4th, 
1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire, a Scotch county, 
distinguished also as comprehending the birth- 
place of Robert Burns—a circumstance, it may 
be added, which constitutes nearly all that Scot- 
land has to regard as common to her poetical 
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ploughman, and the illustrious author of the 
** World before the Flood.’’ 

When about four years of age, Montgomery 
removed with his parents from the place of his 
nativity, to the Moravian settlement at Grace- 
hill, in Ireland, the voyage to which place, and 
several of the incidents connected with it, he 
has been heard to say, he distinctly remembers. 
His father and mother were both members of 
the church of the United Brethren, or Mora- 
vians, and being mutually inspired with an ar- 
dent desire to carry the gospel to the heathen, 
according to the usages of this eminently mis- 
sionary people, they were together consecrated 
to the work of the ministry, to which they had 
thus nobly devoted themselves. Committing, 
therefore, their three sons, of which the subject 
of this memoir was the eldest, to the care of the 
Brethren, the pious couple embarked for the 
West Indies, where they long, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, applied themselves to instruct the ne- 
groesin those glorious truths, the saving effects 
of which they had themselves experienced.— 
They never returned to their native country; but 
expired in their mission werk, and were interred 
respectively in the islands of Barbadoes and To- 
bago; there 


“ 





Father, mother—parents now no more! 
Beneath the Lion-star they sleep, 

Beyond the western deep; 

And when the sun’s noon-glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves.” 


In the sweet little rhapsody on ‘* Departed 
Days,’’ from which this extract is taken, the 
author has recalled some of the tenderest recol- 
lections of his early life, and in the above lines 
his filial affection has inscribed a tribute to the 
memory of his parents more imperishable than 
a monument of sculptured marble, ora tablet of 
graven brass. : 

He was next removed tothe school connected 
with the Moravian establishment at Fulneck, 
near Leeds, in Yorkshire. At this seminary 
he remained ten years, during which period he 
commenced, and, to some considerable extent, 
pursued the study of the English, Latin, Greek, 
German and French languages—later in life, he 
studied, and made himself master of the Italian 
tongue—from which, his works exhibit a few 
exquisite specimens of translation; he received, 
likewise, instruction in music and drawing. At 
this time, we believe, he manifested much of 
that gracious towardness of religious disposition, 
which encouraged in the superiors of the esta- 
blishment the fond but delusive hope, that they 
might, one day, see him exercising among them 
the functions of a christian minister, with a strict 
reference to which his studies were conducted. 
Mortals, however, are extremely short-sighted ; 
and whether we judge from the designs or the 
disappointments of good men, it is not always 
easy to say, whether the departure of a boy from 
the line of duty drawn by his guardian must 
needs be contrary to, any more than it is neces- 
sarily accordant with, the will of Providence.— 
Whatever variety of opinions might be given on 








this delicate question, certain it is, that in this 
school those seeds of genius were either first sown 
or first sprung up, and those peculiar disposi- 
tions began to manifest themselves, which, while 
they were mediately the cause of inexpressible 
misery, have ultimately issued in all that coneti- 
stutes the present exalted character of Montgo- 
mery. 

Of the very first accesses of his poetical fee}- 
ing, it might be difficult to speak with accuracy 
in this place, even if we could challenge at once 
the memory of the bard, and the testimony ot 
his preceptors. It will readily be conceived, that 
placed as he was, among a people almost pro- 
verbial for the sweetness and the frequency of 
their devotional singing, that the hymns with 
which he was daily familiar, would furnish the 
earliest models for the efforts of his juvenile 
muse; and this is known to have been the fact. 
The poetical disposition, however, originated, or 
first exercised, was presently excited to higher 
aims, by becoming acquainted with a well-known 
poem, of a very striking and original character, 
as will appear from the following passage, which 
although afterwards (1794) published by the an- 
thor in a fanciful paper, refers, we believe, to a 
real incident in his schoolboy life:— 

“At school,’’ says the ‘Enthusiast’—for it is 
from a paper so entitled that this extract istaken 
—‘* at school, even when [I was driven like a 
coal-ass through the Latin and Greek grammars, 
I was distinguished for nothing but mdolence 
and melancholy, brought upon me by a raging 
rhyming fever, with which I was suddenly seized 
one fine summer’s day, as I lay under an hedge 
listening to our master, whilst he read us some 
animated passages from Blair’s poem on the 
Grave. My happier schoolfellows, born under 
milder planets, all fell asleep during the rehears- 
al: but I, who am always asleep when I ought to 
be waking, never dreamed of closing an eye, but 
eagerly caught the contagious malady, and from 
that ecstatic moment to the present, Heaven 
knows I have never enjoyed one cheerful, one 
peaceful night.”” 

He likewise at this period obtained a sight of 
several exti .cts from the standard British poets, 
especially a portion of the tragedy of ‘* Ham- 
let,’’ the striking peculiarities of which probably 
tended not a little to deepen and confirm the 
symptoms of that mental disorder, which, origi- 
nating in the last mentioned incident, had turn- 
ed his imagination entirely to poetry. Be this 
as it might, his whole manner became changed; 
he gave himself up to thoughtfulness and musing, 
and to an indulgence in those day-dreams which 
soon and certainly showed to his worthy pre- 
ceptors, how probably, and to what an extent, 
all their cherished anticipations of seeing him 
one day ascend their pulpit as a regularly or- 
dained pastor, had been indulged in vain. It is, 
however, a remarkable fact, that although the 
good men of this institution lamented the senti- 
mental turn of their interesting ward, the mak- 
ing of verses was not only not prohibited, but 
was actually countenanced, in the school; for it 
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was the custom of the boys generally, on the 
birth-day of one of their schoolfellows, to pre- 
sent him with rhyming addresses, generally com- 
posed, of course, in a strain of juvenile simplici- 
ty and piety. Montgomery was a zealous con- 
gratulator in this way—indeed before he was 
fourteen years of age, he had filled a manu- 
script volume with compositions on various sub- 
jects. 

Finding, therefore, that the mind of Montgo- 
mery had received an unconquerable bias to- 
wards a pursuit, which was at least incompati- 
ble with studies for the Christian ministry, and 
anxious to encounter it with some profitable oc- 
eupation, the elders of the Moravian establish- 
ment, with a2 laudable solicitude for the welfare 
of the wayward boy, whom they could no longer 
manage, now placed him with a respectable 
member of their fraternity, in a small retail shop 
at Mirfield, a short distance from Fulneck.— 
As his engagement with this mild master left 
much of the youth’s time in his own hands, he 
had abundant opportunities of indulging in 
his favourite contemplations, with which there 
had now begun to mingle an anxious desire to 
see 


“‘ The world, which yet by fame alone he knew;” 


and to seek therein that poetical distinction 
which his ardent and inexperienced mind repre- 
sented as within his reach. As these vague vi- 
sions of ambition could not be divulged to his 
master, he cherished them in secret, until they 
actually preyed upon his constitution. As he 
ebserved, in a letter to a friend, I was like the 
“Spartan boy,’’ who, having stolen a fox, hid him 
under his cloak, and rather than acknowledge 
the theft, after having once denied it, actually 
suffered the animal to gnaw into his vitals; so 
the bard, unwilling to communicate the secret 
of his misery, suffered it to prey upon his spirits, 
and consume his health, until he could relieve 
himself in his own way. 

Without giving the least intimation of his de- 
signs to any one, and probably with very indis- 
tinct views of his own object, beyond what led 
him to take the great north road to London, 
he left his master’s service and dwelling on the 
19th of July, 1789, and witha little bundle under 
his arm, and three shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket, set out to seek his fortune in the world, 
of which, to use a remark once made by himself, 
he was nearly as ignorant ‘ as those gold fishes 
swimming about in that glass globe on the pe- 
destal before us are of what we are doing around 
them; and when I took the rash step of rushing 
into it (the world) I was nearly as little prepared 
for the business of general life, as they would be 
to take a part in our proceedings, if in a fit of am- 
bition, they were to leap out of their element 
upon this table.” 

Missing his way at the outset of his journey, 
the inexperienced lad travelled onwards, not 
knowing whither he went until nightfall, when, 
finding it expedient to seek lodgings somewhere, 
he turned into a small public house at Went- 





worth, a village adjoining the princely seat of 
Earl Fitzwilliam. In these humble quarters he 
was noticed next day by a youth from the neigh- 
bouring village of Wath, who being about the 
Same age as the runaway, soon obtained so much 
of his confidence as to learn, according to his 
own account, that he wanted a situation. The 
stranger proposed that Montgomery should ac- 
company him to his father, who kept a small 
general shop at Wath, and who wanted a person 
to help him. The adventurer, whose finances 
already began to exhibit symptoms of exhaustion, 
being willing at least to halt at this stage of 
his journey until he eould look about him, and 
take a surer aim at the metropolis, went with the 
young man to Wath, was received into the pro- 
mised situation, and treated with every degree 
of kindness, and even affection, in the family of 
his employer. Knowing the anxiety which his 
sudden disappearance from Mirfield must needs 
occasion both to his good old master and the 
brethren generally, he immediately wrote to in- 
form them of his present situation and safety.— 
The venerable Moravian presently arrived at 
Wath, and had a most affecting interview with 
the stray disciple; to all his entreaties to return, 
however, the youth remained inexorably opposed 
and the result of the meeting was a formal set- 
tlement of him in his new situation. 

During his residence at Wath, Montgomery 
still cherished and expanded the idea of poetical 
immortality, which had taken so thorough a pos- 
session of his mind. His situation affording him 
leisure, he kept adding to his stock of verses, 
the whole of which he showed to the bookseller 
of a neighboring village, whose shop he visited, 
and who having some dealings with Harrison, of 
Paternoster Row, was induced by the youthful 
bard to give him a letter of introduction to that 
gentleman, in the hope that he might be induced 
to print his poetry; or at least to take him under 
his protection, and assist him in any way most 
favorable to the interests of both. Thus furnished 
with credentials, he bade farewell to his friends, 
and again set out for the metropolis, accompanied 
with the regrets and good wishes of all who had 
known him in Wath. 


In the month of August, 1790, he reached 
London, and presently, with all the trepidation 
usually accompanying a young author from the 
country, presented himself to the publisher 
abovementioned, who, although he wisely dis- 
suaded the poet from publication at that time, 
kindly encouraged him to go on, and generously 
taking him into his house, afforded him such em- 
ployment as he could. In this situation Mont- 
gomery was first gratified with a sight of the 
literary character, in propria persona, by being 
present in his master’s counting-house with Mrs. 
Lennox, Mr. D’Israeli, and Dr. Mavor; the first, 
author of the ‘‘ Female Quixote,’’ a work then 
well known; the second, at that time vainly 
seeking that reputation as a poet, which he has 
since so honourably attained in a very different 
line of literature; and the last, at present uni- 
versally known by his various publications, and 
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as the venerable rector of Woodstock. 

Finding, however, the blossoms of his hope, 
if not entirely blasted, at least not likely soon to 
produce fruit in London, he returned to Wath, 
and was again received with parental kindness 
into the family of his former master. 

Montgomery had not been in his old situation 
more than twelve months, when he accidentally 
learned that Mr. Gales, who then edited and 
published the ‘‘ Sheffield Register,’’ a newspa- 
per of considerable reputation, was in want of a 
young man to assist him, in a way that appeared 
most congenial with the views of a young lite- 
rary aspirant. Montgomery accordingly sought 
an interview, and etlected an agreement with 
this individual, and once more, and forever, 
bade adieu to the secluded village of Wath.— 
He was received into the family of Mr. Gales, 
as he had been in every other, not only with re- 
spect, but even with affection; for his simple 
manners, Ingenuous disposition, and poetical ta- 
lents, always made him friends. Mr. Gales, 
who had been very respectably educated, was a 
man not only of a strong mind, but of a most 
sterling character, being at once inflexible in his 
sentiments, and uncompromising in his integrity. 
His wife was as a woman possessing both ac- 
complishments and literature. 

This was in 1792, a period, it will be recol- 
lected, when names the most elevated in rank, 
as well as in intellect, and when men, one an- 
other’s equals in honor and honesty, held the 
most opposite political opinions. The spirit of 
the French Revolution, newly liberated from 
the mangled body of an ancient despotism, and 
deeply baptized with blood, stalked over Eu- 
rope, justly producing consternation and dismay 
wherever it appeared. England was one of its 
favorite haunts. Sheffield, in common with other 
large manufacturing towns, was suspected and 
watched by government, and Mr. Gales, as the 
organ of the popular sentiment, was a ‘* marked 
man.’’ Suspicion, at length, reached its acme; 
he learnt, by mere accident, while in a neigh- 
boring town, that a mandamus had been issued 
for his apprehension—that his house had been 
searched. He knew that to be suspected was 
to be guilty; he would, how: vr, have remained, 
but was compelled by his family and friends to 
fly: he therefore resolved instantly to pass over 
sea; and presently, with his wife, arrived in 
secresy and safety at Hamburgh, from which 
neighborhood (Altona) they ultimately proceed- 
ed to America, where, we believe, they are still 
living; their eldest son being at present the go- 
vernment printer at Washington. 

This incident, so important to Mr. Gales, was 
not less consequential to Montgomery. He 
found himself, on the abdication of the principal, 
a young man without capital, but not without 
friends, inexperienced in the affairs of the world 
generally; ignorant of politics, and at the head 
of a publication implicitly attainted with treason; 
moreover, the successor of one, the alleged mis- 
deeds of whom, he knew that his enemies would 


himself. The opportunity soon occurred, and 
in a way as singular as successful. 

Several of the newspapers long before that 
time had published ‘‘ A Patriotic Song,’’ said 
to have been written by a Clergyman of Bel- 
fast, and containing, among some spiritual apos- 
trophesto liberty, certain allusions in disappro- 
bation of the war then going on between Aus- 
tria and Prussia and France. This song, after- 
wards, when England had joined the coalition, 
had been clandestinely composed by some of 
the men in the printing-oflice for their own 
amusement, and was standing in type when 
Montgomery took to the concern. One day an 
itinerant ballad-singer called at the office, and 
showing Montgomery a copy of the song, said, 
he wished to have a few quires printed. Mont- 
gomery declined having any thing todo with 
the fellow, till the latter told him that the song 
was set up, and that what he wanted would 
soon be printed. Finding that it would give 
no trouble, in a few hours the slips were fur- 
nished and one shilling and sixpence charged 
forthem. The man immediately went into the 
street, and with a handful of short straws, be- 
gan giving away the song to any person who 
chose to purchase a straw. This singular pro- 
cedure attracted the notice of a crowd of people, 
and the suspicion of a constable, who immedi- 
ately purchasing and marking one of the papers, 
laid an information, upon which an indictment 
for libel was founded; and Montgomery was 
tried at the York January assizes, 1795, found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of twenty 
pounds, and to be imprisoned for three months 
in York Castle. 


He had hardly escaped from the conséquences 
of one prosecution, when he found himself in 
the jaws of another. <A riot happening to take 
place in the streets of Shefheld, the military 
were called out, and, under the conduct of their 
colenel, proceeded to disperse the mob, in con- 
sequence of which, several persons were severe- 
ly wounded. Montgomery, in giving an ac- 
count of the affair in his newspaper, made some 
just but severe reflections on the commandant 
of the soldiery, who was likewise one of the 
local magistrates, and who, feeling himself ag- 
grieved, instituted an action against the offen- 
der; and in January, 1796, brought him to the 
sessions at Doncaster, where, after being allow- 
ed to prove in court the accuracy of his print- 
ed statements, he was adjudged to pay a fine 
of thirty pounds, and be imprisoned for six 
months in York castle. It may be interesting 
here to mention, asa circumstance not less com- 
plimentary to the character of Montgomery, 
than honourable to his prosecutor—that the 
gentleman-soldier, some time after this actien, 
became so far softened in his sentiments to- 
wards Montgomery, that he sought every op- 
portunity either of serving him as' a trades- 
man, or of showing him respect as a gentle- 
man. 

His second incarceration, however, instead 
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and, as it turned out, felicitous occasion of his 
first publishing a volume of poems. To this vo- 
lume, which had chiefly been composed during 
his confinement, he gave the appropriate title of 
«“ Prison Amusements,’’ and which, as the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which it was compo- 
sed were generally known, and especially as it 
exhibited in no slight degree some of those 
elegant and tender characteristics of his ma- 
turer compositions, it was eagerly sought after, 
and highly esteemed by the public. Under the 
same circumstances he wrote a voluminous 
prose work, of a singular character, which 
never saw, and, we believe, never will see the 
light. 

Mr. Montgomery’s next poetical essay was 
an ingenious story entitled, ‘* The Loss of the 
Locks;’’ in which, with equal fancy and hu- 
mour, he accounts for the appearance of cer- 
tain curious capillary fasciculi, found embedded 
in green shorl in Siberia, and well known to ge- 
ologists under the designation, as it happens to 
be red or green, of ‘ Venus’s hair,’’ or ‘ Thetis’s 
hair.’ 

While the last-mentioned piece was passing 
through the press in 1804, the aggressions. and 
cruelties of the French in Switzerland became 
the subject of popular horror and conversation. 
It was at this time, that the idea of turning the 
intensely interesting, domestic and political story 
of these Helvetian transactions to poetical ac- 
count, was suggested to his mind. It was a 
sudden and successful inspiration ; the whole 
edition of the preceding story was immediately 
cancelled, and instead thereof, the ‘* Wanderer 
of Switzerland,’’ (an epic subject, written on a 
dramatic plan, and in a lyric stanza,) made its 
appearance under the most favourable and fiat- 
tering auspices; and almost before the critics 
could applaud or condemn the poem, it had 
reached the third edition. That the public 
should have thus presumed to patronise a work 
upon which criticism had not pronounced, was 
an offence not to be borne, and, therefore, the 
consequences must ‘be visited upon the author. 
The Edinburgh Review, at that period as terri- 
ble in its denunciations, as it is at present impo- 
tent in its malice, was in the habit of knouting 
to death a monthly victim, for the entertainment 
of its readers; in an evil hour, these harpies of 
literature fixed upon Montgomery for the torture 
—the exhibition stands recorded in their pages— 
the result is better known. This treatment se- 
cured, for the unoffefiding poet, the sympathy of 
Lord Byron, in his famous satire on ‘* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers;’’ in which work 
he has, moreover, ventured a flippant allusion to 
the juvenile poems of Montgomery, of the nature 
of which his lordship knew nothing, and of the 
existence of which he could only have hearsay 
evidence. 

The next poem which attracted public atten- 
tion to the name of Montgomery, was “ The 
West Indies,’’ in four cantos, and which, con- 
jointly with pieces by Miss Benger, and Mr. 


volume published by Mr. Bowyer in 1810, in 
honour of the abolition of the African Slave 
Trade. Our author’s work, subsequently re- 
printed by himself in a separate volume, includ- 
ing a choice selection of minor pieces, has 
passed through many editions, and is at pre- 
sent regarded not merely as a perfect poem, 
but is moreover generally esteemed as one of 
the most touching and triumphant exposures 
of the evils of that iniquitous traffic, which ex- 
ists in the range of polite literature. Montgo- 
mery’s opposition to this horrible degradation 
of our fellow-men, is founded upon its utter re- 
pugnance to the principles of sound policy, 
Christian doctrine, and common honesty; and 
happy should we be to hail, with the philan- 
thropic bard, not only the entire abolition of 
the trade, but the extermination of the system, 
thereby atiording him an opportunity of redeem- 
ing a pledge, which, on a recent occasion, he 
made in the presence and to the ear of Lord 
Milton:—“ I sang (said the poet,) the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, that most glorious de- 
cree of the British legislature, at any period 
since the Revolution, by the first parliament 
in which you, my lord, sat as the representa- 
tive of Yorkshire. Oh! how should I rejoice 
to sing the Abolition of Slavery itself, by some 
parliament of which your lordship shall bea 
member!’? 

Montgomery’s reputation as an author was 
now established; and in the year 1813, he took 
his proper place in the first rank of British poets, 
by the publication of ‘‘ ‘Ihe World before the 
Flood,’’ in ten cantos, a work pre-eminent in 
purity of conception and chastity of diction, but 
of which the highest praise that can be accord- 
ed is the gratifying fact, that it continues to be 
universally known, read, andadmired. In 1819, 
appeared ‘* Greenland,’’ another beautiful off- 
spring of his piety and poetry combined, full of 
delicious pictures, exquisite episodes, and just 
sentiments. But Captain Parry, and other voy- 
agers, were at the same time pouring their 
quartos from the press, and the public was too 
highly excited by wonderful narratives of the 
failure of attempts to reach the north-pole, to 
pay all the atte. *.ons which were deserved by 
the calm, intrepid, and Christian achievements 
of Moravian Missionaries. Besides, the public 
taste, which has since been galvanized almost 
beyond excitability, was even then beginning 
to exhibit some of those symptoms of exhaus- 
tion which have been subsequently manifested, 
from too intense a participation in the spirit 
and speculations of the most brilliant knot of 
poetical geniuses which ever adorned this coun- 
try. 

** Songs of Zion,’’ being metrical imitations 
of sixty-seven Psalms, (1822,) was the next 
publication of his which appeared. It was very 
favourably received by Christians in general, es- 
pecially by those who can distinguish between the 
bold fidelity of a literal ‘* doing’’ of the authori- 
zed version into ‘* metre,’’ and meretricious pa- 
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termed, of these sacred compositions. The pub- 
jie journals, as well as private friendship, have 
solicited the author to complete this work; but 
the church of Christ is not yet fully laid under 
that obligation, which it is in the power, and 
therefore, we think, the duty of this kindred spirit 
of the ‘‘ sweet singer of Israel’’ to impose, by 
furnishing, complete for public worship,the ma- 
nual of hymnology so auspiciously commenced. 

In 1824, public curiosity was attracted and 
exercised by an anonymous work of a mixed and 
singular character, in two volumes, entitled, 
** Prose by a Poet.’’ This work, although never 
distinctly avowed, is now well known to have 
proceeded from the pen of Montgomery, as it 
exhibits, besides many of the characteristics of 
his style, several charming autobiographical pas- 
sages, which serve to identify theauthor. It is, 
indeed, an interesting and appropriate substitute 
for what many would not have the courage to 
seek, and more have sought in vain,—a par- 
lour interview with the illustrious poet himself. 

In 1825, Montgomery relieved himself from a 
heavy burden of weekly anxiety, which he had 
patiently and perseveringly borne for more than 
thirty years. ‘his was the transfer of his news- 
paper to Mr. Blackwell, a gentleman in Sheffield, 
by whom it is at present ably and successfully 
conducted. On this occasion, which was re- 
garded by his townspeople as his retirement 
from a public situation, he was invited to a splen- 
did dinner given by the gentlemen of Sheffield, 
and at which Lord Milton presided, as a testi- 
mony of the high estimation in which his cha- 
racter and services were held by his townspeo- 
ple and others. Asa testimony of respect on 
the part of his religious friends, a subscription 
has been collected, amounting to £200, towards 
renovating the Moravian Brethren’s Mission in 
Tobago. In addition to this, and other tokens 
of regard, a massy silver ink-stand was subse- 
quently ‘* Presented (says the inscription) to 
James Montgomery, in addition to former testi- 
monies of esteem for his character, and approba- 
tion of his public services, by the inhabitants of 
Sheffield, and other Friends, June 1827.’’ It may 
here be remarked with propriety, that for many 
years his name has been identified with every 
improvement, political, religious, philanthropic, 
literary, or municipal, which has taken place in 
the town which he hasselected and honoured as 
his place of residence. 

We must now allude, to what must in some 
respects be considered as the crowning effort of 
Montgomery’s muse—the ‘ Pelican Island,” 
which was published during the course of last 
year. Under this singular title, the public were 
surprised with a work still more singular. It is, 
in fact, a fine ideal creation, in which the au- 
thor has brought to bear his choicest and long- 
cherished sentiments of natural history, philoso- 
phy and theology. We need only further ob- 
serve, with respect to this work, that the critics, 
have been singularly agreed in their testimonies 
of approbation. To this there have been two or 
three exceptions, evidently in the cases of men 





whose imaginations might have been schooled in 
Mahomet’s paradise, and whose hearts are as 
little influenced by the grace of Christ, as their 
understandings are unenlightened by the word 
of God. Our author’s faithful delineations of the 
state and circumstances of unchristian, uncivi- 
lized, savage man, though accredited by the ex- 
perience of the best informed witnesses, is never- 
theless so revolting, that certain chicken-heart- 
ed sentimentalists have accused the poet of shad- 
ing out the barbarian with too dark a colouring. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch of the life 
of Montgomery, we have only particularized 
those of his works by which he is most distin- 
guished, and upon which his fame as a poet 
must hereafter mainly rest. There are, how- 
ever, besides those above-mentioned, several 
others, which will honourably bear his name to 
posterity, amongst which may be more particu- 
larly noticed, two admirable volumes of selec- 
tions, entitled respectively, the ‘Christian Psalm- 
ist,’? and the ‘Christian Poet,’’? with elegant 
Introductory Essays. 

Our limits forbid us from giving any general 
sketch of Montgomery’s character, but we have 
the less regret on this score, as his mind is so 
extensively pourtrayed in his writings. Asa po- 
litician, the columns of the ‘ Iris,’ through a 
period of more than thirty years, exist to prove, 
in connection with the present state of Sheffield, 
how sincerely, how perseveringly, and success- 
fully, he adhered to the spirit of the motto of 
that paper:— 

‘* Ours are the plans of fair delightful peace, 

Unwarp’d by party rage to live like brothers.” 
As a poet, his name is undoubtedly chartered 
to immortality in the bard-roll of Britain. As 
a Christian, and a friend, we forbear to eulo- 
gize, where eulogy would be offensive in the de- 
gree that is merited. His name, however, not 
only in the estimation of those who have the 
happiness of a personal acquaintance with him, 
but of all who know him fronv his works, is ever 
mentioned with associations, that are the inse- 
parable companions of virtue. 

—— 
From Dr. Granville’s Travels through Russia, 
THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


On the illustrious individual now at the head 
of the Russian nation, on his personal character 
and political principles, the entire faith and re- 
liance of the European cabinets repose at this 
moment for a continuation of that system of 
universal peace amongst them which has been 
purchased at the price of so many recent sacrifi- 
ces. Towards him the eyes of all Europe are at 
present turned. A young and powerful Sovereign 
—full of health and energy—beloved by his sub- 
jects, to whom he is attached in return—esteem- 
ed and looked up to as their natural leader, by 
one of the finest and most numerous armies in 
the world—surrounded bya galaxy of Generals, 
whose names have been entwined withthe lau- 
rels of the last memorable war—Nicholas the 
First quits the luxuries of the gorgeous palaces I 
have described, and stands even now on the 
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threshold of that empire, between which and 
Russia there are fearful accounts to settle. On 
his assurance, therefore, that there are no am- 
bitious views connected with his present actions; 
on his disclaiming all desire of conquest and 
aggrandizement, must for a short time depend the 
chance of undisturbed peace or of inevitable war, 
among those friendly nations that have agreed 
to remain tranquil spectators of the events which 
are about to take place beyond the Balkansky 
Chain or Bulgarian Alps. Fortunately those as- 
surances have been given, as it is generally un- 
derstood, and by a monarch whose political life, 
brief as it has been, has never belied any of 
those strict principles, which in private hfe have 
by general acknowledgement been known to 
guide his conduct. 

Nicholas the First was 32 years of age the 7th 
of July last. He was born in the same year in 
which Catherine the second closed her long and 
glorious reign, and did not, therefore like his 
more fortunate brothers, Alexander and Constan- 
tine, experience the influence of that great mind 
in the care of his early education. Nature, how- 
ever, had provided him witha mother who stood 
in less need than any reigning Princess of sie 
counsels and assistances of others to lead her 
child in the path of virtue. Atan early age he 
was placed under the guidance of Gen. Count 
Larmsdorf, an officer of distinguished merit, who 
had served his sovereign with great reputation, 
both in the field and as Governor of Courland. 
The Count had previously enjoyed a high de- 
gree of well merited contidence at Court as Ca- 
valier de Service with the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine during a period of ten years, and likewise as 
Director of the Ist corps of Cadets. He enjoyed 
the patronage of the present Empress Mother, 
then reigning Empress, and it was under her di- 
rection that he conducted the education of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, and that of his brother 
the Grand Duke Michael, from the time of the 
former of those two princes completing the fourth 
year of his age. No choice could have been 
more fortunate: the qualities of the Governor’s 
heart were precisely such as parents would wish 
to see appreciated by their children, and those of 
his mind were strictly of that cast which were 
to direct the studies of his illustrious pupils un- 
der the instructions of proper masters. The 
Count is no more: he terminated his long and 
honourable career, at the age of 83, on the 
4th of April last, and from his character as por- 
trayed in the Court Gazette, it is fair to conclude 
that the principles which he doubtless endea- 
voured to instil into the bosom of his imperial 
pupil must have been consonant with those which 
marked his own conduct through life. 

* * * * * 


Nicholas grew in years: preceptors for the 
higher branches of learning were selected from 
amongst the most eminent men of the country; 
and it is but justice to make particular mention 
of one of them, Monsieur Balanhiansky, who 
had the honor of instructing the Grand Duke in 
the principles of the art of government, and of 
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practical science, and the continuation of 
whose services Nicholas has since secured to 
himself as Emperor, by placing him in his pri- 
vate Chancellerie, in the situation of State Se- 
cretary. 

Too young, at the time of the invasion of his 
country, to take a prominent part in that war of 
defence which was soon followed by another 
and the last campaign, Nicholas has not had 
opportunities of acquiring that degree of experi- 
ence in warlike operations which would be re- 
quired of him, were he intended for a mere muli- 
tary conqueror; but the art and science of mili- 
tary operations, without which experience itself 
is frequently of no avail, he studied under very 
able masters and veteran officers, 

In the year 1816, travelling in foreign coun- 
tries was deemed expedient by the Grand Duke, 
with a view to acquire more enlarged notions 
respecting those nations which were acting the 
most conspicuous parts in Europe. Among these 
Great Britain was selected as the country which 
offered a wide field of observation to a Prince 
desirous of information. The Grand Duke, 
therefore, visited England in November of that 
year: he landed at Dover, where he was receiv- 
ed by the Russian Ambassador and Col. Ford, 
who commanded the engineers stationed in the 
town, and who accompanied the Prince round 
the fortifications of the castle, on the heights, 
and through the subterraneous passages of that 
fortress. His first step on British ground was 
marked by a proof of liberal disposition. The 
noise of the cannon, which had been firing to 
celebrate his arrival, according to form, had 
frightened a horse that was standing in a cart at 
ashort distance from the shore. The animal 
ran the lengtMof some streets, dragging its heavy 
load after it, when it fell down and expired.— 
The Grand Duke was passing at the time, and 
learning on inquiry the nature of the accident 
which had deprived an industrious man of a use- 
ful animal, insisted on compensating him with a 
sum of money far above his loss, ** of which,”’ 
observed the Prince, ‘‘ 1 am myself the innocent 
cause.”” 

The Grand Duke resided in St. Alban’s House, 
in Stratford Place, where the Austrian-Arch- 
Dukes had been staying a short time before.— 
He wasaccompanied by General Kutusoff, Baron 
Nicolay, now Russian Ambassador at Copenha- 
gen, Dr. now Sir William Crichton, and others. 
Royal carriages and footmen were placed at his 
disposal: he had levees, received the subjects of 
his Imperial brother, listened to the complaints, 
history and petitions of the supplicants, amongst 
those Russians who happened to be in London, 
in need of assistance, and in all cases relieved 
them eiiher with money, or by providing, in con- 
cert with the Ambassador, for their return to 
their native country. 

* * * » . * . 

In the following year he married the present 
Empress, Alexandra Feodorowna, then Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia, daughter of Frederick Wil- 
liam the Third and of the late Queen, whose 
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name is highly revered in her own country, and 
wherever virtue and an elevated mind are justly 
valued. With the hallowed reputation of her 
lamented mother, which preceded her to the 
eountry of her husband, the present Empress 
earried thither her own name, already associated 
by the public voice with every noble quality that 
can embellish the fair sex, and more especially 
one in so exalted a station. Nature, too had 
been so lavish of her favors on the person of the 
Empress, that it is impossible to imagine a more 
striking appearance, or one which, with the 
handsome countenance of the late Queen of 
Prussia, and somewhat of the melancholy ex- 
pression which marks the upper part of the face 
of her royal father, unites to a stately majestic 
carriage so much grace and dignity. Of the 
many portraits which Mr. Dawe has painted of 
the Empress, some of which, (particularly the 
last, in her gala dress,) possess great merit as 
pictures, I think the palm is due to that which 
has been beautifully engraved by Mr. Wright, 
and which represents her Majesty sitting play- 
fully entertaining her two eldest children, the 
hereditary Grand Duke, and the Grand Duchess 
Maria. The artist seems to have seized, in this 
instance, not only the lineaments of the face, 
but those of the mind of his illustrious original. 
Of this most amiable Princess, the Emperor is 
represented to be most doatingly fond, and with 
her he leads an extremely domesticated life, al- 
though surrounded by all the cares of so vastan 
empire. 

He is frequently seen abroad with her, with- 
out any of that attendant pomp and splendour, 
which are perhaps necessary pageants with less 
popular Sovereigns, and both are known to de- 
vote much parental care to the education of the 
numerous children with which their union has 
been blessed. Of these five survive, viz: Alex- 
ander Nicholaevitch, the hereditary Grand 
Duke, born in 1818; Maria Nicholajevna, Grand 
Duchess, born in 1819; Olga Nicholajevna, 
Grand Duchess, born m 1822; Alexandra Nicho- 
lajevna, Grand Duchess, born in 1825; and last- 
ly, Constantine Nicholaevitch, Grand Duke, 
who was born in September, 1827, a few weeks 
before our arrival at St. Petersburg. The here- 
ditary Grand Duke is placed under the superin- 
tendence of General Ouschakoff, one of the 
Aide-de-Camps-General of the Emperor, assist- 
ed by Colonel Morder, and receives instructions 
from Monsieur Jaukovsy, one of the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters in Russia. It is 
remarkable that the three Grand Duchesses 
have English nurses attached to their establish- 
ments. The hereditary Grand Duke is a very 
fine looking child, strongly resembling his father, 
high spirited, and, it is said, of the most promis- 
ing disposition. With such a domestic menage 
as distinguishes the present imperial family of 
Russia, it is impossible not to expect from the 
children every thing that is flattering to the 
prospects of that country, and, we may add, of 
Europe; for the destinies of all nations must ne- 
éessarily be more or less interested in the ques- 
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tion—who is to wield the resources of that ex- 
tensive empire? The hereditary Grand Duke, 
who had been appointed Colonel of a regiment 
of hussars from his earliest age, was named by 
the Emperor, during our stay in the capital, 
Ataman of all the Cossack troops. * * * 

The Prince is brought up, both in a domestic 
and military point of view, in the strictest disci- 
pline, and constantly under the eyes of his pa- 
rents, and the vigilant and intelligent superin- 
tendence of the Empress mother. He frequent- 
ly walks or drives about town, attended by a 
companion of his own age, who is educated with 
him, and is the sonof a general officer. I have 
more than once seen him in the severest weather, 
dressed in his simple uniform, accompanied by 
his playmate, driving his two hor:e sledge, with 
none of the fur trappings which other people 
deem it necessary to wear as a protection 
against a cold of several degrees below freezing 
point, blooming with health, and full of gaiety, 
receiving, with a pleasing smile, the salutations 
and marks of respect which, when recognized, 
during the rapidity of his course, every class of 
persons seem delighted in paying to their future 
Emperor. 

At all times the example set by the superior 
classes, in the exercise of parental and domestic 
duties, in the display of conjugal attachment, 
and the practice of private virtues, has had a 
beneficial influence on the other ranks of society. 
But when such an example is to be met with in 
the family of the sovereign, the benefit of its in- 
fluence over every class of his subjects must be 
tenfold; andthat such is the case in Russia at 
the present moment, and particularly among the 
higher classes in St. Petersburg, I have had fre- 
quent opportunities of ascertaining. 

Nor is the individual conduct of the Emperor 
himself without its good effect on the minds of 
his people. His application to business is most 
regular. The affairs of the State alone seem to 
engross his attention, and it is said that he sel- 
dom gives an hour to pleasure whieh might have 
been better devoted to the welfare of his subjects. 
He rises early and spends some time in transac- 
ting military matters. Part of this consists in re- 
ceiving, as I have before stated, Count Diebitch, 
the chief of the Etat Major, who daily waits on 
his Majesty from seven o’clock till nine, and re- 
ports the state of the army during the preceding 
day, and receives his Majesty’s commands, After 
breakfast he either attends the Council or re- 
ceives his Ministers daily, each of whom has his 
appointed days and hours for waiting on the Em- 
peror. He has on some occasions attended the 
Senate, and it was reported while we were at 
St. Petersburgh, that having heard that the sen- 
ators had been in the habit of assembling very 
late, a practice which caused considerable de- 
lay in public business, his Majesty called early 
one day at the house of the Senate, and finding 
none of its members assembled, simply desired 
it to be made known to them that the Emperor 
had attended to transact business at such an 
hour. From that time the senators took care to 
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be at their post with greater punctuality.—At 1 
o’clock he generally attends the parade. In 
the winter this takes place under cover, unless 
the weather be both fine and mild, in which 
case, as well as in the summer months, it is held 
in the great square in front of the winter Palace, 
or in the Champ de Mars. When it is under 
shelter that the parade is to take place, the ex- 
ercise house belonging to the Chateau St.Michael 
is the building selected. The troopsare col- 
lected within it, and the general officers of the 
garrison of St. Petersburg, or hviding situations 
m the capital, make a point of attending. The 
foot and horse guards, dismounted, form the mass 
of the troops reviewed, It was on the occasion 
of one of these parades that I first had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Eimperor. 
* * * * * Ds & ee 

A general huzza now ran through the people 
assembled, and presently a light elegant sledge, 
drawn by a spirited black horse, which a richly- 
costumed fine looking young Isovostchick was 
urging to its full speed, entered the court by the 
grand gate, sling in silent rapidity over the 
well-smoothed siow, and conveying the two 
Imperial brothers, Nicholas and the Grand Duke 
Michael, who passed before us and suddenly 
stopped opposite the entrance of the Exercise 
House, within two feet of which I had been per- 
mitted to stand. The same Aid-de-Camp de 
Service took ther cloaks after they alighted, 
and I then had an opportunity of observing the 
striking personal appearance of these two Prin- 
ces, whose countenance, stature, and figure 
claimed for them a decided superioritory over 
every handsome olticer we had seen that morn- 
ing, or that we observed on subsequent occa- 
sions amongst the several regiments of the 
Guards. No demonstration of any kind took 
place on the part of the persons present outside 
except doffing their hats; but the Sovereign, on 
the folding gates being thrown open, which ex- 
hibited to our view, for an instant, the most bril- 
liant display of military pageantry I had ever be- 
held, was received with three tremendous rou- 
lades of drums and trumpets, upon the ceasing 
of which a bugle band struck up the inspiring an- 
them of Old England, ‘‘ God save the King,”’ 
and changed to ‘‘ God preserve the Emperor.”’ 
The gates were then closed, end the parade pro- 
ceeded; but as civilians are never allowed to en- 
ter on such occasions, we quietly returned to our 
respective occupations. The deily, or almost 
daily, intercourse which his majesty keeps up 
with all the officers and men stationed in St. 
Petersburgh, (since regiments are of course pa- 
raded in turns,) must have an excellent effect, 
and be productive of great advantage; for the 
Emperor inspects every thing, inquires into the 
minutest details, examines the regimental uni- 
forms of the privates, addresses words of encour- 
agement to those who are favourably reported, 
converses with the officers of all ranks—praises, 
blames, or admonishes, as he sees occasion; and 
thus adds to the scene of military evolution and 
discipline, the interest of a reunion de famille, 
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where the chief, uniting in turn the characters of 
sovereign, commander, and father, exerts those 
self-influences to maintain order and subordina. 
tion, to render the ties between the soldier and 
his officers, aad between both and their sove- 
reign, more indissoluble, because more cherished 
and respected. ? ° ® . ° 

After the parade his Majesty generally returns 
home; if there are to be any private presenta- 
tions to him, it is before his dinner that they take 
place, otherwise he either walks or rides out, 
alone or accompanied by the Empress. He is 
very fond of riding on horseback; he also fre- 
quently goes out with his consort in a French ca- 
briolet, which he drives himself. I have hke- 
wise seen him walking up and down that magni- 
ficent quay on the Neva, called the English Line, 
either alone or accompanied by some munister or 
general officer; and I understand that in fair 
weather, and when the Empress is in good health, 
her Majesty often accompanies him on these ex- 
cursions. On such occasions it is the etiquette 
on the part of persons who meet them to stand 
still until they have passed, when the Emperor 
invariably returns the salutation a Ja militaire, 
by putting the back of the hand up to his hat. 
With all persons who are known to him, he will 
occasionally stop and converse with great affa- 
bility, and without reserve. 

The dinner hour is between three and four 
o’clock, after which his Majesty spends part of 
the day with his family and children. 

The evening brings its own labours and occu- 
pations; Ministers are received, or the Emperor 
attends to business in his private cabinet with 
his own secretary; but on fixed days, at 8 o’clock, 
he orders a particular Minister to bring his porte 
feuille, and will remain with him till ten, going 
methodically through and dispatching an infinite 
variety of business, so as to clear away every 
sort of arrear, and make himself master of the 
different subjects of each department. The 
strict observance of engagements, which his Ma- 
jesty is known to expect on every occasion, 
tends materially to facilitate every operation, 
and serves as a lesson to his subjects, that with- 
out punctuality in all the affairs and transac- 
tions of life, talent, rank, nay even a high cha- 
racter are rendered useless to society. 


The Imperial family retires early to rest. I 
have known some distinguished persons who 
have had the honor of being invited to the pre- 
sence of the Emperor and Empress in the even- 
ing come away at teno’clock, the hour at which 
it was understood that their Majesties retired 
for the night. How else, indeed, could any hu- 
man frame support for any length of time the 
toils, cares, and anxieties which commence with 
these exalted persons at sunrise, and continue 
all day without intermission? 

Not satisfied with the ordinary routine of af- 
fairs, Nicholas, who seems to be the most inde- 
fatigable and active sovereign now reigning, and 
whose occupations are generally of a serious na- 
ture, having the good and happiness of his peo- 
ple in view, has traced out to himself other tasks 
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and other duties. One of the additional burthens 
which he has voluntarily imposed upon himself is, 
that of looking over the reports and returns of 
every arrest and imprisonment that takes place 
in his empire, as well as of the state of the pri- 
sons, according to a formula which he has him- 
self prescribed and ordered to be filled up and 
regularly forwarded to him in a direct manner. 
In these returns the name ofeach prisoner or in- 
dividual arrested, the nature of the crime, and 
the length of time during which he has been im- 
prisoned, either before or after trial, must be ac- 
eurately entered. Judging from this informa- 
tion, his Majesty has frequently given orders for 
bringing persons to a speedy trial who had been 
long in prison, and others to be released who 
appeared to have suffered long, or to have been 
too severely punished. 
<xxiacenstallirininntiecie 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE TELESCOPE. 

The whole practical part of astronomy con- 
sists in measuring angular distances in the hea- 
vens, either in time or space; in proportion, 
therefore, as the instruments for that purpose 
are constructed with greater nicety, will that 
branch of science be advanced. From the first 
application of the telescope to astronomical pur- 
poses by Galileo, until the latter part of the se- 
venteenth century, its improvement was but 
slow; to obtain great magnifying power inconve- 
nient length was necessary, as otherwise the 
image would be rendered indistinct by colour— 
about that time, however, the aerial telescope, 
in which a tube .was dispensed with, was used 
with success, by Huygens in particular. But 
Newton having, as it was thought, satisfactorily 
shown (in 1669) that the imperfection arising 
from different refrangibility of light would for 
ever be a bar to the improvement of dioptric te- 
lescopes, more attention was bestowed upon re- 
flecting ones. Newton himself constructed that 
which bears his name; and Cassegrain modified, 
without producing any corresponding advantage, 
the invention of James Gregory. Some discre- 
pancy uf opinion, indeed, has existed even re- 
cently on this subject, but the question has now 
been, we presume, for ever set at rest, by an 
English artist having executed two large and 
two small mirrors from the same sort of metal, 
one of each of which was employed for a Gre- 
gorian, the other for a Cassegranian telescope. 
The performance of these instruments was simi- 
lar, but the difficulty of construction was great- 
est in the last. Whatever hopes might have 
been entertained about the commencement of 
the eighteenth century as to reflecting telescopes, 
they were speedily dissipated. It was found im- 
possible to preserve the specula from oxidation, 
and the errors arising from change of figure to 
which they are liable, are much more considera- 
ble than what might ensue in the refraction of 
light; hence, imperfect as were the dioptric tele- 
scopes of that day, astronomers had no resource 
but to employ them. In this state things remain- 
ed near half a century, when, according to the 





report of a trial in the King’s Bench, Mr. Hall, 





of More Hall, succeeded, about 1750, in con- 
structing achromatic object-glasses. Eight years 
afterwards Dollond made known, as the princi- 
ple of their composition, that lenses of flint and 
of crown glass would yield an image free from 
colour; the reverse of which had been stated by 
Newton, he apparently having instituted his ex- 
periments with glass of a very different specific 
gravity. In 1763 Antheaulme is reported to 
have made some successful attempts in the same 
line by following a theory of Clairaut; but the 
superior skill of the English artist so entirely 
eclipsed that of his competitors, that the bare 
names of the latter have scarcely come down to 
us. Still flint glass of sufficient purity for object- 
glasses was not to be obtained with any great 
extent of surface, so that, with the exception of 
instruments of a moderate power being made of 
a more convenient size, astronomy gained less 
than might at first have been hoped by the ex- 
periments of Dollond. 

Things were in this state when a new and un- 
expected prospect was opened for science by the 
labours of Sir W. Herschel: with obstacles to en- 
counter, of which no adequate idea can be form- 
ed, he succeeded in bringing to the utmost per- 
fection reflecting telescopes of the Newtonian 
form, and of colossal dimensions: the diagonal 
mirror was then dispensed with, the eye-glass re- 
ceiving the rays directly from the great specu- 
lum, of which the axis was so inclined as to 
throw the image to the side of the tube; the most 
valuable part of the pencil was thus preserved, 
and the image was viewed without any loss of 
light. The example and the precepts of this 
great man were not thrown away, and while 
many of his instruments are in the hands of prac- 
tical astronomers, others, constructed according 
to his directions by foreign artists, insure the ad- 
vancement of this science for many years to come; 
indeed the impulse which it has received from 
his discoveries is not a less noble monument to 
his genius than are the discoveries themselves, 
When the English opticians had relinquished in 
despair the improvement of dioptric telescopes, a 
Swiss of the name of Guinand, and more recently 
M. Fraunhofer, of Munich, succeeded in pro- 
ducing flint glass of purity unknown before, and, 
according to their own representation, of what- 
ever magnitude might be desired. 


Europe rang with the important intelligence, 
and sovereigns vied with each other in procur- 
ing for the astronomers attached to their respec- 
tive national and royal observatories the means 
of verifying the conjectures of Sir William Her- 
schel, and of extending to the sidereal heavens 
the Newtonian laws of gravity. As the manu- 
facture of achromatic telescopes was by no 
means an insignificant branch of our commerce, 
while it served to enhance our scientific reputa- 
tion, experiments are now at length making un- 
der the direction of the Royal Society, and with 
the sanction of government, which has relaxed 
in their favour the ruinous operation of the excise 
laws, to produce a material which may enable 
us to regain our lost superiority. Whetber the 
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perfection of the Swiss and Bavarian glass is to 
be ascribed to a certain tact in the manipulation, 
or to any secret in the composition of it, is not 
likely to escape the penetration of the able mem- 
bers of the Royal Society engaged in this re- 
search; but as to the scientific public deriving any 
benefit from their labours, that is rather more 
than problematical. We consider the @fpidity 
of jthe English artists a pretty effectud®bar to 
the advancement of practical astronom in this 
country, except with the aid of foreign instru- 
ments; we could enumerate various instances 
which justify this conclusion, and others in which 
cupidity was, perhaps, the least reprehensi- 
ble feeling displayed. If these artists possessed 
an European character as well asa London one, 
some allowance might be made for their credit 
and their name; as itis, we merely suggest that 
the public have the remedy in their own hands. 

To render objects visible that could not other- 
wise be discovered, and to make the images of 
objects subtend a larger angle than the objects 
themselves, is insufficient for the purposes of 
astronomy, which requires their diameters to be 
accurately measured, and the distances between 
them inter se, and from fixed points determined 
by the position of the earth’s axis and that of 
the observer on its surface. The instruments 
for this purpose are too well known to render 
any description necessary; but we shall mention 
a few circumstances with which, we presume, 
the public are not so well acquainted, and for 
which we are principally indebted to the re- 
searches of M. de Lambre. The application of 
telescopes to graduated instruments may be con- 
sidered as constituting the greatest of all epochs 
in practical astronomy. This invention, how- 
ever, remained useless in the hands of Morin, 
who, in 1634, entertained the first idea of it, at 
the same time that he substituted the vernier for 
transversal lines; and did not become really use- 
ful till near thirty years after, when, in 1667, 
Picard and Auzout applied to a quadrant an 
astronomical telescope, having two threads 
crossing in its focus, and was not generally 
adopted till about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. 


Morin first perceived the stars during the day; 
but Picard and Auzout were the first who can be 
said with propriety to have observed them. It 
may seem strange that the first of these philoso- 
phers did not apply the intersecting threads, so 
necessary for the accurate determination of the 
places of objects; but although in 1611 Kepler 
had proposed a convex eye-glass, the telescope 
employed by Morin was of Galileo’s construc- 
tion, with a concave one, with which the use of 
threads is impossible, as the common focus falls 
without it. In 1659 Huygens gave the first idea 
of a micrometer, by placing in the focus of his 
instrument small metallic discs, with which he 
exactly covered the image of the planet he was 
observing. In 1662 the Marquis Malvasia, of 
Bologna, described a net-work formed of silver 
wires, that he had used instead of the microme- 
ter of Huygens, to which it was superior, the 
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diffraction of light on the edge of ‘the plate be- 
ing by these means avoided. 


In a letter dated the 28th of December, 1666, 
Auzout speaks of a micrometer with a thread, 
which always moved parallel with itself, and in 
fact does not differ in principle from that employ- 
ed at the present day. This invention has been 
claimed by Townley for our countryman Gas- 
coigne, by whom it had been used since 164); 
nothing, however, having been heard of his dis- 
covery till that of Auzout had been announced, 
we conceive the chief merit of it must rest with 
the latter. Louville, in 1714, applied this mi- 
crometer to the telescope of a quadrant deter- 
mining small spaces in the focus of it; whereas 
Ramsden many years later read off the divisions 
on the arc by the same means. 


It was about the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century that the more delicate celestial 
observations began, the time of the passage of a 
star over the meridian, and its altitude at the 
moment. These double observations were made 
with quadrants placed in the meridian; and it 
was not till about 1750 that the transit instru- 
ment, which, fifty years before, had been pro- 
posed by Roemer, was generally adopted. Far 
as this valuable instrument was from the perfec- 
tion it has since attained, it was greatly superior 
to the best mural; yet it is scarcely credible with 
what suspicion and distrust it was received by 
astronomers. It would be useless, as well as - 
irrelevant, to enter more at large into the de- 
scription of astronomical apparatus; it is princi- 
pally to those mentioned above, with their va- 
rious modifications, and to the beautiful and im- 
portant application which Huygens made of the 
simple pendulum to clocks, in 1656; of the mer- 
curial pendulum, by Graham, in 1715, and of 
Harrison’s gridiron pendulum, in 1763, that the 
great progress which practical astronomy has 
made during these last hundred and fifty years 
is to be attributed, and the extreme precision 
which modern observations have attained. 


ee 


Napoleon and his Aids-de-Camp.—I have a 
perfect recollection, that when he was First 
Consul he one day gave thirty thousand francs 
to each of his aids-de-camp. We were eight in 
number, and went in the evening to thank him, 
at a moment when he was alone in his closet at 
the palace of Malmaison. He received us as he 
would men who were acting a part by no means 
acceptable to him; and dismissed us from his 
presence in these words: ‘‘Another time, gentle- 
men, I shall not expose myself to such visits. I 
asked no thanks at your hands; well aware that 
what I did would not be lost upon your feelings 
without there being any necessity for your com- 
ing to tell me so.’? He then added, in order 
to make up for this abruptness—‘‘Go and enjoy 
png ig you are giddy fellows.’’ He didnot 

eep his word; for his liberality towards some of 
us has been carried even to prodigality.—Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Revigo. 
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VIEW OF THE ARCADE, THEATRE, SHAKSPEARE BUILDINGS, 
From the S, E. corner of Chesnut and Sixth Streets. 













= SWEDES FORD. 

The accompanying plate represents a portion 
of the River Scauylkill, and its adjacent scenery, 
known by the name of Swepes Forp, about 
half a mile below Norristown, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. The building is a well 
known tavern, on the side of the river opposite 
Norristown. We regret that we have neither 
time nor room to do justice to the scenery ofthe 
Schuylkill, which this narrow sketch calls tour 
mind: no river is more capable of awakening 
high sensations than our hidden stream, so we 
translate Schuylkill, and had it washed such 
shores, and been shaded by such mountains in 
England, thousands of bards would have i:mor- 
talized themselves by giving its beauties to song, 
while the rich and the great would have capped 
every eminence with some Villa, Castle or Hall. 
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ties that belong to and cherish Republican feel- 
ings, has the very republican virtue of usefel- 
ness, as a mode of conveyance of merchandize 
to an interior, and the vast produce of our sof 
and rich stores of our mountains to an exterior 
market, giving motion to innumerable milis. of 
almost every kiud, together with various facto- 
ries, forges and furnaces, besides supplying Phi- 
ladelphia with an abundance of water for all cu- 
inary and geweral purposes. Swedes Ford must, 
ere long, lose a portion of its consequence, as 















have determ:ned that fording a stream in cold 
weather is not so pleasant as crossing it by 
means of bridges, A handsome bridge will there- 
fore soon be thrown across the Schuylkill at Nor- 
ristown. We will do our utmest to keep the 
beauties and usefulness of the Ford in the re- 
membrance of our readers, and if the drawing of 
it which we herewith present, and the service 
which it has been to thousands should not meet 
that purpose, let it be remembered that Wash- 
ington and his troops used it in their passage 
from Valley Forge to Germantown, before the 
battle at the latter place. 


——— re 
SHAKESPEARE BUILDINGS, THEATRE, 
ARCADE. 


The lower picture en the opposite page is in- 
tended to represent the Shakespeare Buildings, 
Chesnut Street Theatre, and Arcade, Philadel- 
phia, as they appear from the S. E. corner of 
Chesnut and Sixth Streets. The ground upon 
which these buildings are now erected, formerly 
belonged to John Dickinson, Esq. author of the 
celebrated ‘* Farmer’s Letters.’’ About the year 
1774, Mr. D. took down part of the old family 
Mansion, and had a new one erected in front on 
Chesnut Street, which, in the winter of 1776, 
being then in an unfinished state, was occupied 
as a Hospital for the sick and wounded soldiers 
of the Revolution. It was afterwards eccupied 





by the first and second French ambassadors, 
hions. Gerard and the Chevalier de Ja Luzerne, 
and it was here that the latter celebrated with 
80 much pomp and magnificence the birth of the 
Dauphin, son of the unfortunate Louis XVI. of 


47 





The Schuylkill, however, besides its wild beaun- | 


the good people of Norristown, and its vicinity, | 
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France. The property afterwards passed into 
the possession of the Tilghman family, and with 
whom part of it continued until within the last 
few years, when it was disposed of, as will be 
‘seen presently, by the late Chief Justice. 

The extensive buildings which first meet the 
eye, from their contiguity to the theatre, are de- 
nominated-the Shakespeare Buildings. The date 
of their erection we have not been able to as- 
certain, but we believe they originally belonged 
to an eminent pastry cook, whose affairs becom- 
ing embarrassed before their completion, obliged 
him to Jeave them unfinished, and in this state 
they remained for some time. ‘They have since 
belonged to various owners, and are now the 
property of James Burk, Esq. who purchased 
them at private sale for (we think) $42,000, 
They are 4 1-2 stories high, built of brick, in the 
handsomest medern style, and cover a space of 
about 25 feet front on Chesnut Street, and 150 
feet on Sixth Street. At present the lower sto- 
ries are occupied as stores, and the upper ones 
as dwellings, and public rooms of different kinds. 





The old Chesnut Street Theatre was founded 
in 1791, rebuilt in 1805, and burned in the win- 
ter of 1821-22. The fire was supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary, as the company, then at 
Baltimore, had not performed in the house for 
several weeks. The building, together with the 
scenery, wardrobes, &c. were entirely destroyed, 
and the less to the Managers was immense, 
They immediately, however, entered into ar- 
rangements for its re-erection, and, on the 2nd 
of December, 1822, the present chaste and 
classical building was for the first time thrown 
open to the public. As this theatre is one of the 
principal ornaments of our city, we have thought 
proper to describe it somewhat in detail. 

The principal front is in Chesnut Street, being 
92. feet by 150, built. of marble, in the Italian 
style; the leading features of which are an ar- 
cade, supporting a skreen of composite columna, 
and a plain entablature, flanked by two wings, 
and decorated with niches and basso relievo’s, 
representing tragic and comic masks, with the 
attributes of Apollo. 

The approach to the boxes is from Chesnut 
Street, through a close arcade of five entrances, 
onening inte a vestibule, 58 feet long by 8 feet 
in width, communicating at each end with a box 
office and a withdrawing ladies’ room. From 
the vestibule are sreeen doors, immediately oppo- 
site and corresponding with the openings of the 
arcade, leading into spacious lobbies, warmed 
with fire proof furnaces, and calculated to con- 
tain 1000 persons. Double flights of large stair- 
ways communicate with a spacious saloon and 
cofiee-rooms, together with the lobbies of the 
second and third floors. The audience part of 
the house is described upon a semi-circle of 46 
feet in diameter, containing 3 rows of boxes, 
resting upon cast-iron columns, and secured with 
iron sockets from the foundation to the dome, 
the whole being combined laterally with a strong 





wall, bounding the lobbies and supporting the 
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roof. The dress circle of the boxes is formed by 
a seat in advance of the columns, covered with 
a splendid canopy, projecting from the front of 
the second row of boxes, in the style of the Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, London. 

The peculiar form given to this part of the 
house places the mass of the audience within 35 
feet of the stage, securing to them the impor- 
tant object of distinct sound, and perfect scenic 
view, an advantage which the best theatres of 
Europe do not possess, although they may ex- 
ceed it in magnitude. 

The proscenium is 46 feet by 25 feet, an open- 
ing well calculated to exhibit the best exhibi- 
tions of the drama. The tympanum, immediately 
over the front of the stage, is chastely decorated 
with an appropriate design, exhibiting the claims 
of Thalia and Melpomene to the genius of Shake- 
speare. There are two doors of entrance to the 
pit from Sixth Street, through a passage 14 feet 
in width, which passage enters a lobby, paved 
with brick, communicating with a bar-room and 
private stairway, leading into the box lobby on 
the western side of the building. The pit floor 
is laid on a solid inclined plane of brick and 
mortar, and will accommodate 400 persons. 
The orchestra will contain from 40 to 50 per- 
sons, independent of the musicians. The whole 
building will contain about 2000 persons. 


In the fall of the year 1825, a proposition was 
submitted to the Philadelphia publie by John 


Haviland, Architect, and Peter A. Browne, At- 
torney and Counsellor at Law, to build an Ar- 
eade. The lot, which was estimated at $50,000, 
had been purchased by Mr. Browne of the late 
Chief Justice Tilghman, and the building was 
contemplated to cost $100,000. A subscription 
list was opened for $150,000, divided in 1,500 
shares of $100 each. On the Ist day of April, 
1826, the day appointed to confirm or rescind 
the contract, only between 90 and 100,000 dol- 
lars were subscribed, and the project would have 
fallen through had not these two spirited con- 
tractors agreed to subscribe for the balance in 
their own names. Philadelphia is not, therefore, 
indebted to the liberality of her citizens general- 
ly, as has been supposed, for -this splendid 
aprovement. In consequence of the third 
story being added, eight dollars was added to 
each share. The lot is 109 feet in Chesnut 
Street, and has a depth of 150 feet to Car- 
penter Street. The building, with the excep- 
tion of two alleys, of 4 1-2 feet on each side, 
eovers the whole lot. It is constructed in the 
most substantial manner, each story resting upon 
and being covered with a brick arch. It is 
also so managed by means of stone and iron 
stair-ways, partition walls, covered with iron 
plates, that each store is completely insulated, 
in consequence of which, if any store should 
take fire, there is no possibility of its communi- 
eating to another, or to the gallery, or vice versa. 
The arcade contains, in round numbers, 100 ap- 
partments. The cellars are fitted up in an ele- 
gant stile as refreshing places, The first story 
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is designed for stores, the second is pr & 
rented as offices, and the whole of the third is | 
occupied by the Philadelphia Museum. 

That it is a great ornament to the city, every 
one admits, and we trust that the contractors 
will be properly rewarded for their public spirit. 

——— 
Extract of aletter to the Editor of the Casket, dated 
Murrill’s Shop, Virginia: ; 
SIR—The enclosed is a copy of a manuscript lately 
found among the unpublished papers of Mr. Jefferson. 
I send it for the columns of your paper, to preserve it 
from the unpolished form in which it was handed to 
me. You will readily perceive it to be a work of ge- 
nius. The matter, the style, the able source from 
whence it emanated, cannot fail to impress you with 
the idea of the delight and instruction which the 
greater part of your readers would derive from its ap- 
pearance. The production, in short, embraces much 
good sentiment and solid thought, and must instruct as 
well as please. It needs no recommendation from me. 

You can judge for yourself. I cannot but entertain the 

expectation, however, that your discrimination in such 

matters, will not exclude it from the pages of the next 
number of your truly valuable publication. 
Paris, October 12th, 1786. 

My Dear Msapvam.—Having performed the 
last sad office of handing you into your carriage 
at the Pavillion St. Dennis, and seen the wheels 
get actually into motion, I turned on my heel 
and walked, more dead than alive} to the oppo- 
site door, where my own was awaiting me. Mr. 
Dangueville was missing. He was sought for, 
found, and dragged down stairs. We were 
cramed into the carriage, like recruits for the 
Bastile, and not having soul enough to give or- 
ders to the coachman, he presumed Paris our 
destination and drove off. After a considerable 
interval, silence was broken with a je suis vrai 
ment afflige du depart de ces bonnes gens. This 
was a signal for a mutual confession of distress. 
We began immediately to talk of Mr. and Mrs. 
Casway, of their goodness, their talents, their 
amiabilitv, and though we spoke of nothing else, 
we seemed hardly to have entered into the mat- 
ter when the coachman announced the rue St. 
Dennis, and that we were opposite Mr. Dangue- 
ville’s. He insisted on descending there and 
traversing a short passage to his lodgings. I was 
carried home, seated by my fire-side, solitary and 
sad, when the following dialogue took place be- 
tween my head and my heart: 

Head.-—Well, friend, you seem to be in & 
pretty trim. 

Heart.—I am, indeed, the most wretched of 
all earthly beings. Overwhelmed with grief, 
every fibre of my frame distended beyond its na- 
tural power to bear, I would willingly meet 
whatever catastrophe should leave me no more 
to feel or to fear. 

Head.—These are the eternal consequences 
of your warmth and precipitation. This is one 
of the scrapes into which you are ever leading 
us. You confess your follies indeed: but still 
you hug and cherish them: and no reformation 
can be hoped when there is no repentance. 

Heart.—Oh, my friend! this is no moment to 
upbraid my foibles. Iam rent into fragments 
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by the force of my grief! if you have any 
balm pour it into my wounds: if none, do not 
harrow them by new torments. Spare me at 
this awful moment! at any other, I will attend 
with patience to your admonitions. 

Head.—On the contrary, I never found that 
the moment of triumph with you was the mo- 
ment of attention to my admonitions. While 
suffering under your follies you may perhaps be 
made sensible of them. But, the paroxysm over, 
you fancy it can never return. Hark, therefore, 
as the medicine may be, it is my office to ad- 
minister it. You will be pleased to remember 
that when our friend Trambull used to be tell- 
ing us of the merits and talents of thoie good 
people, I never ceased whispering to you that 
we had no occasion for new acquaintances, that 
the greater their merits and talents, the more 
dangerous their friendship to our tranquillity, 
because the regret at parting would be greater. 

Heart.—Accordingly, Sir, this acquaintance 
was not the consequence of my doings. It was 
one of your projects which threw us in the way 
efit. It was you, remember, and not I, who 
desired the meeting at Legrand and Motinos. 
I never trouble myself with domes nor arches. 
The Halle aux bleds might have been rotted 
down before I should have gone to see it. But 
you forsooth, who are eternally getting us to 
sleep with your diagrams and croichets, must go 
and examine this wonderful piece of architecture, 
and when you had seenit, oh! it was the most 
superb thing on earth! what you had seen there 
I thought 
so too, but I meant it of the lady and gentle- 
man to whom we had been presented: and not 
ofa parcel of sticks and chips put together in 
pens. You then, Sir, and not I, have been the 
cause of the present distress. 

Head.—It would have been happy for you if 
my diagrams and crotchets had gotten you to 
sleep on that day, as you are pleased to say they 
eternally do. My visit to Legrand and Motinos 
had public utility for its object. A market is to 
be built in Richmond. What a commodius plan 
is that of Legrand and Motinos: especially if we 
put on it the noble dome of the Halle aux bleds. 
if such a bridge as they showed us can be thrown 
across the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, the float- 
ing bridges taken up, and the navigation of that 
river opened, what a copious resource will be 
added, of wood and provisions, to warm and 
feed the poor of that city. While I was occu- 
pied with these objects, you were dilating with 
your new acquaintances and contriving how to 
prevent a separation from them. Every soul of 
you had an engagement for the day. Yet all 
these were to be sacrificed, that you might dine 
together. Lying messengers were to be des- 
patched into every quarter of the city with apo- 
logies for your breach of engagement. You par- 
ticularly had the effrontery to send word to the 
Duchess Danville that, in the moment we were 
setting out to dine with her, despatches came to 
hand which required immediate attention. You 





wanted me to invent a more ingenious excuse; 
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but I knew you were getting into a scrape, and 
I would have nothing to do with it. Well, af- 
ter dinner, to St. Cloud, from St. Cloud’s to Rug- 
giens, from Ruggiens to Krumfolty, and if the 
day had been as long as a Lapland summer day, 
you would still have contrived means among yon, 
to have filled it. 

Heart.—Oh! my dear friend, how you have 
revived me by recalling to my mind the transae- 
tions of that day! how well lremember them all, 
and that when I came home at night and looked 
back to the morning, it seemed to have been 
a month a gone. Go onthen, like a kind com- 
forter and point to me the day we went to St. 
Germains. How beautiful was every object! 
the Pont de Nuilly, the hills along the Seine, the 
rainbows of the machine of Marly, the terras of 
St. Germains, the chateaux, the gardens, the 
statues of Marly, the pavilion of Lucienne. Re- 
collect too Madrid, Bagatelle, the King’s garden, 
the Desert. How grand the idea excited by the 
remains of such a column! the spiral stair-case 
too was beautiful. Every moment was filled 
with somthing agreeable. The wheels of time 
moved on with a rapidity of which those of our 
carriage gave buta faint idea. And yet in the 
evening when one took a retrospect of the day, 
what a map of happiness had we travelled over. 
Retrace all these scenes to me, my good com- 
panion, and I will forgive the unkindness with 
which you were chiding me. The day we went 
to St. Germains was a little too warm, I think, 
was it not. 

Head.—Thou art the most incorrigible of all 
the beings that ever sinned: I reminded you of 
the follies of the first day, intending to deduce 
from thence some useful lessons for you, but in- 
stead of listening to those, you kindle other 
recollection, you retrace the whole series with a 
fondness which shows you want nothing but the 
opportunity to act it over again.—I often told 
you during its course that you were imprudent}y 
engaging your affections under circumstances 
that must cost youa great deal of pain: that the 
persons indeed were of the greatest merit, pos- 
sessing good sense, good humour, honest hearts, 
honest manners, and eminence in a lovely art.— 
That the lady had, moreover, qualities and ae- 
complishments, belonging to her sex, which 
might form a chapter apart for her: such as mu- 
sic, modesty, beauty, and that softness of dispo- 
sition which is the ornament of her sex and 
charm of ours. But that all these considerations 
would increase the pang of separation. That 
their stay here was to be short: that you rack 
our whole system when your are parted from 
those you love, camplaining that such a se- 
paration is worse than death, in-as-much as 
this ends our sufferings, whereas that only be- 
gins them, and that the separation would in this 
instance be the more severe as you would proba- 
bly never see them again. 

Heart.—But they told me they would come 
back again next year. 

Head.—But in the mean time see what you 
suffer; and their return too depends on so many 
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circumstances that if you had a grain of pru-) better received, more hospitably treated, and 


dence you would not count upon it. Upon the 
whole it is improbable, and therefore you should 
abandon the idea of ever seeing them again. 

Heart.—May heaven abandon me ifI do! 

Head.—Very well; suppose they come back, 
they are to stay two months, and when these 
are expired, what is to follow? Perhaps you 
flatter yourself they may come to America. 

Heart.—God only knows what is to happen. 
I see nothing impossible in that supposition; and 
I see things wonderfully contrived sometimes to 
make us happy. Where could they find such 
objects as in America, for the exercise of their 
enchanting art?—especially the lady, who paints 
landseapes so inimitably. She wants only sub- 
jects worthy of immortality, to render her pencil 
immortal. The Falling Spring, the Cascade of 
Niagara, the passage of the Potomac through 
the Blue Mountains, the Natural Bridge—it is 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic to see these 
objects; much more to paint, and make them, 
and thereby ourselves, known to ail ages: and 
our own dear Monticello—where has nature 
spread so rich a mantle under the eye?—moun- 
tains, forests, rocks, rivers. With what majesty 
do we there ride above the storms! How sub- 
lime to look down into the work-house of na- 
ture; to see her clouds, hail, snow, rain, thun- 
der, all fabricated at our feet! And the glorious 
sun, rising as if out of a distant water, just gild- 
ing the tops of the mountains, and giving life 
to all nature! I hope in God no circumstances 
may ever make either seek an asylum from 
grief! With what sincere sympathy I would 
open every cell of my composition, to receive 
the effusion of their woes! I would pour my 
tears into their wounds; and if a drop of balm 
could be found on the top of the Cordilleras, or 
at the remotest sources of the Missouri, | would 
go thither myself to seek and to bring it. Deep- 
ly practiced in the school of affliction, the human 
heart knows no joy which I have not lost, no 
sorrow of which [ have not drunk. Fortune 
can present no grief of unknown form to me!— 
Who then can so softly bind up the wound of 
another, as he who has felt the same wound 
himself? But heaven forbid they should ever 
know a sorrow! Let us turn over another leaf, 
for this has distracted me. 

Head.—Well, let us put this possibility to trial, 
then, on another point. When you consider the 
eharacter which is given of our country by the 
lying newspapers of London, and their credu- 
lous copyers in other countries; when you reflect 
that all Europe is made to believe we are a law- 
less banditti, in a state of absolute anarchy, cut- 
ting one another’s throats, and plundering with- 
out distinction, how can you expect that any 
reasonable creature would venture among us? 

Heart.—But you and I know that all this is 
false; that there is not a country on earth where 
there is greater tranquillity; where the laws are 
milder, or better obeyed; where every one is 
more attentive to his own business, or meddles 
less with that of others; where strangers are 
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with a more sacred respect. 


Head.—True, you and I know this, but your 
friends do not know it. 


Heart.—But they are sensible people, who 
think for themselves: they will ask of impartial 
foreigners, who have been among us, whether 
they saw or heard on the spot any instance of 
anarchy: they will judge, too, that a people, oc- 
cupied as we are, mM opening rivers, digging na- 
vigable canals, making roads, building public 
schoals, establishing academies, erecting busts 
and statues to our great men, protecting reli- 
gious freedom, abolishing sanguinary punish- 
ments, reforming and improving our laws in ge- 
neral, they will judge, I say, for themselves, 
whether these are not the occupations of a peo- 
ple at their ease—woether this is not better evi- 
dence of our true state, than a London newspa- 
per, hired to lie, and from which no truth can 
ever be extracted, but by reversing every thing 
it says. 

Head.—I did not begin this lecture, my 
friend, with a view to learn from you what Ame- 
rica is doing: let us return, then, to our point. 
I wished to make you sensible how imprudent it 
is to place your affections, without reserve, on 
objects which you must so soon lose, and whose 
loss, when it comes, must cost you such severe 
pangs. Remember the last night. You know 
your friends were to leave Paris to-day. This 
was enough to throw you into agonies—all night 
you tossed us from the one side of the bed to 
the other—no sleep, no rest—the poor crippled 
wrist, too, never left one moment in the same 
position, now up, now down, now here, now 
there: was it to be wondered at if its pains re- 
turned? The surgeon, then, was to be called, 
and to be rated as an ignoramus because he could 
not divine the cause of this extraordinary 
change. In tme, my friend, you must mend your 
manners. This is not a world to live at randem 
in, as you do: to avoid those eternal distresses to 
which you are forever exposing us, you must 
learn to look forward before you take a step 
which may interest our peace. Every thing in 
this world is matter of calculation: advance, 
then, with caution, the balance in your hand: 
put into one scale the pleasures any object may 
offer; but put fairly into the other the pains 
which are to follow, and see which preponde- 
rates. The making an acquaintance is not a 
matter of indifference: when a new one is pro- 
posed to you, view it all around. Consider what 
advantages it presents, and to what inconve- 
niencies it may expose you: do not bite at the 
bait of pleasure, till you know that there is no 
hook beneath it. The art of life is the art of 
avoiding pain; and he is the best pilot who steers 
clearest of the rocks and shoals with which he 
is beset. Pleasure is always before us, but mis- 
fortune is at our side: while running after that, 
this arrests us. The most effectual means of 
being secure against pain, is to retire within 
ourselves, and to suffice for our own happiness. 
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Those which depend on ourselves are the only 
pleasures a wise man will count on; for nothing 
is ours which another may deprive us of. Hence 
the inestimable value of intellectual pleasures, 
ever in our power, always leading us to some- 
thing new, never cloying; we ride secure and 
sublime above the concerns of this mortal world, 
contemplating truth and nature, matter and mo- 
tion, the laws which bind up their existence, 
and that eternal Being who made and bound 
them by these laws. Let this be our employ.— 
Leave the bustle and tumult of society to those 
who have not talents to occupy themselves with- 
out them. Friendship is but another name for 
an alliance with the follies and the misfortunes 
of others. Our own share of miseries is suffi- 
cient: why enter then as volunteers into those 
of others? Is there so little gall poured into our 
own cup, that we must needs help to drink that 
of our neighbor? A friend dies or leaves us; we 
feel as if a limb was cut off. He is sick; we 
must watch over him, and participate of his 
pains. His fortune is shipwrecked; ours must 
be laid under contribution. He loses a child, a 
parent, or a partner; we must mourn the loss as 
if it were our own. 

Heart.—And what more sublime delight than 
to mingle tears with one whom the hand of Hea- 
ven hath smitten!—to watch over the bed of sick- 
ness, and to beguile its tedious and its painful 
moments!—to share our bread with one to whom 
misfortunes have left none!—this world abounds 
indeed with misery: to lighten its burden we mast 
divide it with one another, But let us now try 
the virtue of your mathematical balance, and as 
you have put into one scale the burdens of 
friendship, let me put its comforts into the other. 
When languishing, then, under disease, how 
grateful is the solace of our friends! How are 
we penetrated with their assiduities and atten- 
tions! how much are we supported by their en- 
couragements and kind offices! When Heaven 
has taken from us some object of our love, how 
sweet is it to have a bosom whereon to recline 
our heads, and into which we may pour the tor- 
rent of our tears! Grief, with such a comfort, is 
almost a luxury! In a life where we are perpe- 
tually exposed to want and accident, yours is a 
wonderful proposition, to insulate ourselves, to 
retire from all aid, and to wrap ourselves in the 
mantle of self-sufficiency; for assuredly nobody 
will care for him who cares for nobody, But 
friendship is precious not only in the shade, but 
yn the sun-shine of life: and, thanks to a bene- 
yolent arrangement of things, the greater part 
of life is sun-shine. I will recur for proof to the 
days we have lately passed. On these, indeed, 
the sun shone brightly: how gay did the face of 
nature appear—hills, valleys, chateaux, gardens, 
yivers, every object wore its liveliest hue!— 
Whence did they borrow it?—from the presence 
of our charming companion. They were pleas- 
ing because she seemed pleased. Alone, the 
scene would have been dull and insipid: the par- 
ticipation of it with her gave it relish, Let the 
gloomy monk, sequestered from the world, seek 
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unsocial pleasures in the bottom of his cell !— 

Let the sublime philosopher grasp visionary 

happiness while pursuing visionary phantoms, 

dressed in the garb of truth! Their supreme 

wisdom is supreme folly; and they mistake for 

happiness the mere absence of pain. Had they 

ever felt the solid pleasure of one generous spasm 

of the heart, they would exchange for it all the 

frigid speculations of their lives, which you have 

been vaunting in such elevated terms. Believe 

me, then, my friend, that that is a miserable 

arithmetic which could estimate friendship at 

nothing, or at less than nothing. Respect for 

you has induced me to enter into this discussion, 

and to hear principles uttered which I detest and 

abjure. Respect for myself now obliges me to 

call you into the proper limits of your office.— 
When nature assigned us the same habitation, 

she gave us over it a divided empire. To you 

she allotted the field of science—to me, that of 
morals. When the circle is to be squared, or 
the orbit of a comet to be traced; when the arch 
of the greatest strength, or the solid of least re- 
sistance, is to be investigated, take up the pro- 
blem; it is yours: nature has given me no cogni- 
sance of it. In like manner, in denying to you 
the feelings of sympathy, of benevolence, ot 
gratitude, of justice, of friendship, she has ex- 
cluded you from their control. ‘To these she has 
adopted the mechanism of the heart. Morals 
were too essential to the happiness of man to be 
risked in the uncertain combinations of the head. 
She laid their foundation, therefore, in sentiment, 
not in science. That she gave to all, as neces- 
sary to all—this to a few, only, as sufficing with 
afew. I know, indeed, that you pretend autho- 
thority of the sovereign control of our conduct 
in all its parts; and a respect for your grave laws 
and maxims, a desire to do what is right, has 
sometimes induced me to conform to your coun- 
sels. A few facts, however, which I can readily 
recal to your memory, will suffice to prove to you 
that nature has not organized you for our moral 
direction. When the poor wearied soldier, 
whom we overtook at Chickahomany, with his 
pack on his back, begged us to let him get up 
behind our chariot, you began to calculate that 
the road was full of soldiers, and that if all 
should be taken up our horses would fail in their 
journey. We drove on, therefore. But soon 
becoming sensible you had made me do wrong, 
that though we cannot relieve all the distressed, 
we should relieve as many as we can. I turned 
about to take up the soldier, but he had entered 
a by path, and was no more to be found; and 
from that moment to this I could never find him 
out to ask his forgiveness. Again, when the 
poor woman came to ask a charity in Philade}- 
phia, you whispered that she looked like a 
drunkard, and that half-a-dollar was enough to 
give her for the ale-house. Those who want 
the dispositions to give, easily find reason why 
they ought not to give. When I sought her af- 
terwards, I did what I should have done at first; 
you know that she employed the money imme- 
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our country, when pressed by wrongs at the 
point of the bayonet, had been governed by its 
head instead of its heart, where should we have 
been now? Hanging on a gallows, as high as 
Haman’s. You began to calculate and to com- 
pare wealth and numbers; we threw up a few 
pulsations of our blood; we supplied enthusiasm 
against wealth and numbers; we put our exis- 
tence to the hazard, when the hazard seemed 
against us, and we saved our country. Justify- 
ing, at the.same time, the ways of Providence, 
whose precept is to do always what is right, and 
leave the issue to him. In short, my friend, as 
far as my recollection serves me, I do not know 
that I ever dida good thing at your suggestion, 
ora dirty one without it. { do forever, then, 
disclaim your interference in my province. Fill 
paper as you please with triangles and squares; 
try how many ways you can hang and combine 
them together: I shall never envy nor control 
your sublime delights. But leave me to decide 
when and where friendships are to be contract- 
ed. Yousay I contract them at random, so you 
said the woman at Philadelphia was a drunkard. 
I receive no one into my esteem till I know they 
are worthy of it. Wealth, title, office, are no 
recommendations to my friendship. Onthe con- 
trary, great good qualities are requisite to make 
amends for their having wealth, title, office.— 
You confess that in the present case [ could not 
have made a worthier choice. You only object 
that I was so soon to lose them. We are not 
ismmortal ourselves, my friend; how can we ex- 
pect our enjoyments to be so? We have no rose 
without its thorn; no pleasure withoutalloy. It 
is the law of our existence, and we must acqui- 
esce. It is the condition annexed to all our 
pleasures, not by us who receive, but by him 
who gives them. True, this condition is pressing 
eruelly on me at this moment. I feel more fit 
for death than life. But when I look back on 
the pleasures of which it is the consequence, I 
am conscious they were worth the price I am 
paying. Notwithstanding your endeavours to 
damp my hopes, I comfort myself with expecta- 
tions of their promised return. Hope is sweeter 
than despair, and they were too good to mean 
to deceive me. In the summer, said the gentle- 
man; but in the spring said the lady—and I 
should love her forever, were it only for that.— 
Know, then, my friend, that I have taken these 
good people into my bosom; that { have lodged 
them in the warmest cell I could find; that I 
have loved them, and will continue to love them 
through life; that if fortune should dispose them 
on one side the globe, and me on the otlier, my 
affections shall pervade its whole map to reach 
them. Knowing, then, my determination, at- 
tempt not to disturb it. If you can at any time 
furnish matter for their amusement, it will be 
the office of a good neighbor to doit. I will, 
in like manner, seize any occasion which may 
offer to do the like good turn for you with Con- 
dorcet, Rittenhouse, Madison, La Cretelle, or 
any other of those worthy sons of science whom 
you so justly prize. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for October, 
THE BROWNIE OF THE BLACK HAGGS, 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


When the Sprots were lairds of Wheelhope, 
which is now a long time ago, there was one of 
the ladies who was very badly spoken of in the 
country. People did not just openly assert that 
Lady Wheelhope was a witch, but every one had 
an aversion even at hearing her named; and 
when in chance she happened to be mentioned, 
old women would shake their heads and say, 
‘* Ah! let ye alane o’ her! The less ye meddle 
wi’ her the better.’? Auld wives would give over 
spinning, and, asa pretence for hearing what 
might be said about her, poke in the fire with 
the tongs, cocking up their ears all the while; 
and then, after some meaning coughs, hems, and 
haws, would simply sey, ‘*‘ Heech-wow, sirs! An 
a’ be true that’s said!’’? or something equally 
wise and decisive as that. 


In short, Lady Wheelhope was accounted 8 
very bad woman. She was an inexorable tyrant 
in her family, quarrelled with her servants, often 
cursing them, striking them, and turning them 
away; especially if they were religious, for these 
she could not endure, but suspected them of eve- 
ty thing bad.* Whenever she found out any of 
the servant men of the laird’s establishment for 
religious characters, she soon gave them up to 
the military, and got them shot; and several girls 
that were regular in their devotions, she was sup- 
posed to have popped off with poison. She was 
certainly a wicked woman, else many good peo- 
ple were mistaken in her character, and the poor 
persecuted Covenanters were obliged to unite in 
their prayers against her. 

As for the laird, he was a stump. A big, dun- 
faced, pluffy body, that cared nenther for good 
nor evil, and did not well know the one from the 
other. He laughed at his lady’s tantrums and 
barley-hoods; and the greater the rage that she 
got into, the laird thought it the better sport. 
One day, when two servant maids came running 
to him, in great agitation, and told him that his 
lady had felled one of their companions, the 
laird laughed heartily at them, and said he did 
not doubt it. 

“Why, sir, how can you laygh?’’ said they, 
‘*¢ The poor girl is killed.”’ 

‘* Very likely, very likely,’’ said the laird.— 
‘* Well, it will teach her to take care who she 
angers again.”’ 

** And sir, your lady will be hanged.”’ 

** Very likely; well, it will learn her how to 
strike so rashly again—Ha, ha, ha! Will it not, 
Jessy?”’ 

But when this same Jessy died suddenly one 
morning, the laird was greatly confounded, and 
seemed dimly to comprehend that there had been 
unfair play going. There was little doubt that 
she was taken off by poison; but whether the 
lady did it through jealousy or not, was never di- 
vulged: but it greatly bamboozled and astonish- 
ed the poor laird, for his nerves failed him, and 
his whole frame became paralytic. He seems to 
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have been exactly in the same state of mind with 
a colley that I once had. He was extremely fond 
of the gun as long asI did not kill any thing with 
her, (there being no game laws in Ettrick Fo- 
rest in those days,) and he got a grand chase af- 
ter the hares when I missed them. But there was 
one day that I chanced for a maryel to shoot 
one dead, a few paces before his nose. 1’ll never 
forget the astonishment that the poor beast ma- 
nifested. He stared one while at the. gun, and 
another while at the dead hare, afd seemed to 
be drawing the conclusion, that ifthe case stood 
thus, there was no creature sure of its life. Fi- 
nally, he took his tail between his légs, and ran 
away home, and never would face a gun all his 
life again. et 

So was it precisely with laird Sprot of Wheel- 
hope. As long as his lady’s wrath produced only 
noise and splutter among the servants, he 
thought it fine sport; but when he saw what he 
believed the dreadful effects of it, he became 
like a barrel organ out of tune, and could only 
discourse one note, which he did to every one he 
met. ‘‘ I wishshe maunna hae gotten something 
she has been the waur of.”’ This note he repeat- 
ed early and late, night and day, sleeping and 
waking, alone and in company, from the mo- 
ment that Jessie diéd till she was buried; and on 
going to the church yard as chief mourner, he 
whispered it to her relations by the way. 

When they came to the grave, he took his 
stand at the head, nor would he give place to 
the girl’s father; but there he stood, like a huge 

_post, as though he neither saw nor heard; and 
when he had lowered her late comely head into 
the grave, and dropped the cord, he slowly lift- 
ed his hat with one hand, wiped his dim eyes 
with the back of the other, and said, in a deep 
tremulous tone, ** Poor lassie! I wish she didna 
get something she had been the waur of.”’ 

This death made a great noise among the com- 
mon people; but there was no protection for the 
life of the subject in those days; and provided a 
man or woman was a true loyal subject, and a 
real Anti-Covenanter, any of them might kill as 
many as they liked. So there was no one to take 
eognizance of the circumstances relating to the 
death of poor Jessy. 

After this, the lady walked softly forthe space 
of two or4hree years. She saw that she had 
rendered herself odious, and had entirely lost 
her husband’s countenance, which she liked 
worst of all. But the evil propensity could not 
be overcome; and a puvor boy, whom the laird, 
oat of sheer compassion, had taken into his ser- 
vice, being found dead one morning, the coun- 
try people could no longer be restrained; so they 
went in a body to the Sheriff, and insisted on an 
investigation. It was proved that she detested 
the boy, had often threatened him, and had 
given him brose and butter the afternoon before 
be died; but the cause was ultimately dismissed, 
and the pursuers fined. 

No one can tell to what height of wickedness 
she might now have proceeded, had not a check 
ef a very singular kind been laid upon her.— 





Among the servants that came home at the next 
term, was one who called himself Merodach; 
and a strange person he was. He had the form 
of a boy, but the features of one a hundred 
years old, save that his eyes had a brilliancy 
and restlessness, which was very extraordinary, 
bearing a strong resemblance to the eyes of a 
well known species of monkey. He was fro- 
ward and perverse in all his actions, and disre- 
garded the pleasure or displeasure of any per- 


‘son; but he performed his work well, and with 


apparent ease. From the moment that he en- 
tered the house, the lady conceived a mortal an- 
tipathy against him, and besought the laird to 
turn him away. But the laird, of himself, never 
turned away any body, and moreover he had 
hired him for a trivial wage, and the fellow nei- 
ther wanted activity nor perseverance. 

The natural consequence of this arrangement 
was, that the lady instantly set herself to make 
Merodach’s life as bitter as it was possible, in 
order to get carly quit of a domestic every way 
so disgusting. Her hatred of him was not like 
a common antipathy entertained by one human 
being against another,—she hated him as one 
might hate a toad or an adder; and his occupa- 
tion of jotteryman (as the laird termed his ser- 
vant of all-work) keeping him always about her 
hand, it must have proved highly disagreeable. 

She scolded him, she raged at him, but he only 
mocked her wrath, and giggled and laughed at 
her, with the most provoking derision. She tried 
to fell him again and again, but never, with all 
her address, could she hit him; and never did 
she make a blow at him, that she did not repent 
it. She was heavy and unwieldy, and he as 
quick in his motions as a monkey; besides, he 
generally had her in such an ungovernable rage, 
that when she fiew at him, she hardly knew 
what she was doing. At one time she guided 
her blow towards him, and he at the same in- 
stant avoided it with such dexterity, that she 
knocked down the chief hind, or foreman; and 
then Merodach giggled so heartily, that, lifting 
the kitchen poker, she threw it at him with a 
fell design of knocking out his brains; but the 
missile only broke every plate and ashet on the 
kitchen dresser. 

She then hastened to the laird, crying bitterly, 
and telling him she would not suffer that wretch 
Merodach, us she ealled him, to stay another 
night in the family. ‘* Why, then, put him 
away, and trouble me no more about him,”’ said 
the laird. 

“ Put him away’’ exclaimed she; ‘I have al- 
ready ordered him away a hundred times, and 
charged him never to let me see his horrible 
face again; but he only flouts me, and tells me 
he’ll see me at the devil first.’’ 

The pertinacity of the fellow amused the laird 
exceedingly? his dim eyes turned upwards into 
his head with delight; he then looked two ways 
at once, turned round his back, and laughed till 
the tears ran down his dun cheeks, but he could 
only articulate ‘* You’re fitted now.”’ 

The lady’s agony of rage still increasing from 
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this derision, she flew on the laird, and said he 
was not worthy the name of a man, if he did not 
turn away that pestilence after the way he had 


_ abused her. 


‘* Why Shusy, my dear, what has he done to 

ou?”’ 

‘© What done to me! has he not caused me to 
knock down John Thomson, and I do not know 
if ever he will come to life again?’’ 

‘* Have you felled your favourite John Thom- 
son?’’ said the laird, laughing more heartily than 
before; “ you might have done a worse deed 
than that. But what evil has John done.”’ 

‘* And has he not broke every plate and dish 
on the whole dresser?’’ continued the lady, disre- 
garding the laird’s question; ‘‘and for all this 
devastation, he only mocks at my displeasure,— 
absolutely mocks me,—and if you do not have 
him turned away, and hanged or shot for his 
deeds, you are not worthy the name of man.”’ 

*©O alack! What a devastation among the 
china metal!’’ said the laird; and calling on Me- 
rodach, he said, ** Tell me, thou evil Merodach 
of Babylon, how thou dared’st knock down thy 
lady’s favourite servant, John Thomson?’’ 

**Not I, yourhonour. It was my lady herself, 
who got into such a furious rage at me, that she 
mistook her man, and felled Mr. Thomson; and 
the good man’s skull is fractured.”’ 

*‘ That was very odd,’’ said the laird chuck- 
ling; ‘I do not comprehend it. But then, what 
the devil set you on smashing all my lady’s deft 
and china ware?—That was a most infamous and 
provoking action.”’ 

‘It was she herself, your honour. Serry 
would I have been to have broken one dish be- 
longing to the house. I take all the house-ser- 
vants to witness, that my lady smashed all the 
dishes with a poker, and now lays the blame on 
me.’”? 

The laird turned his dim and delighted eyes 
on his lady, who was crying with vexation and 
rage, and seemed meditating another personal 
attack on the culprit, which he did not at all ap- 
pear to shun, but rather encourage. She, how- 
ever, vented her wrath in threatenings of the 
most desperate revenge, the creature all the 
while assuring her that she would be foiled, and 
that in all her encounters and contests with him, 
she would uniformly come to the worst. He 
was resolved to do his duty, and there before his 
master he defied her. 

The laird thought more than he considered it 
prudent to reveal; but he had little doubt that his 
wife would wreak that vengeance on his jottery- 
man which she avowed, andhe doubted as little 
of her capability. He almost shuddered when 
he recollected one who had taken something 
that she had been the waur of. 


In a word, the lady of Wheelhope’s inveterate 
malignity against this one object, was like the 
rod of Moses, that swallowed up the rest of the 
serpent. All her wicked and evil propensities 
seemed to be superceded by it, if not utterly ab- 
sorbed in its virtues. The rest of the family 
now lived in comparative peace and quietness; 
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for early and late her malevolence was venting 
itself against the jottery man, and him alone, 
It was a delirium of hatred and vengeance, on 
which the whole bent and bias of her inclination 
was set. She could not stay from the creature’s 
presence, for in the intervals when absent from 
him, she spent her breath in curses and execra- 
tions, and then not able to rest, she ran again to 
seek him, her eyes gleaming with the anticipat- 
ed delights of vengeance, while, ever and anon, 
all the scaith, the ridicule, and the harm, re- 
dounded on herself. 

Was it not strange that she could not get quit 
of this sole annoyance of her life? One would 
have thought she easily might. But by this 
time there was nothing farther from her inten- 
tions; she wanted vengeance, full, adequate, and 
delicious vengeance, on her audacious opponent. 
But he was a strange and terrible creature, and 
the means of retaliation came always, as it were, 
to his hand. 

Bread and sweet milk was the only fare that 
Merodach cared for, and he having bargained 
for that, would not want it, though he often got 
it with a curse and with ill will. The lady hay- 
ing intentionally kept back his wonted allowance 
for some days, on the Sabbath morning follow- 
ing, she set him downa bowl of rich sweet milk, 
well drugged with a deadly poison, and then she 
lingered in a little ante-room to watch the sue- 
cess of her grand plot, and prevent any other 
creature from tasting of the potion. Merodach 
came in, and the house-maid says to him, 
“There is your breakfast, creature.’’ 

** Oho! my lady has been liberal this morn- 
ing,’’ said he; ** but I am beforehand with her. 
—Here little Missie, you seem very hungry to- 
day—take you my breakfast.’? And with that 
he set the beverage down to the lady’s little fa- 
vorite spaniel. It so happened that the lady’s 
only son came at that instant into the ante-room, 
seeking hex, and teazing lis mamma about some- 
thing which took her attention from the hall ta- 
bie for a space. When she looked again, and 
saw Missie lapping up the sweet milk, she burst 
from her lobby like a dragon, screaming as if 
her head had been on fire, kicked the bowl and 
the remainder of its contents against the wail, 
and lifting Missie in her bosom, she retreated 
hastily, crying all the way. 

** Ha, ha, ha—I have you now!’’ cried Mero- 
dach as she vanished fromthe hall. 

Poor Missie died immediately, and very pri- 
vately; indeed, she would have died and beer 
buried, and never one have seen her, save her 
mistress, had not Merodach, by a luck that ne- 
ver failed him, popped his nose over the flower 
garden wall, just as his lady was laying her fa- 
vorite in a grave of her own digging. She, not 
perceiving her tormentor, plied on at her task, 
apostrophizing the imsensate little carcass,— 
** Ah! poor dear little creature, thou hast had a 
hard fortune, and hast drank of the bitter potion 
that was not intended for thee; but he shall drink 
it three times double for thy sake!’’ 

‘*Is that little Missie?’’ said the eldrich voice 
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of the jotteryman, close at the lady’s ear. 


She 
uttered a loud scream, and sunk down on the 
bank. ‘* Alack for poor little Missie?’’ continu- 
ed the creature in a tone of mockery, ‘* My heart 
is sorry for Missie. What has befallen her— 


whose breakfast cup did she drink?’’ 


** Hence with thee thou fiend!’’ cried the la- 
dy; ‘‘ what right hast thou to intrude on thy mis- 
tress’s privacy? Thy turnis coming yet, or may 
the nature of woman change with me.’’ 

**It is changed ‘already,’’ said the creature 
grinning with delight; ‘* 1 have thee now, I have 
thee now! And were it not to shew my superi- 
ority over thee, which I do every hour, I should 
soon see thee strapped like a mad cat, or a wor- 
rying brute. What wilt thou try next?’ 


“I will cut thy throat, and if I die for it, will 
rejoice in the deed, a deed of charity to all that 
dwell on the face of the earth. Go about thy 
business.’’ 


» **T have warned thee before, dame, and I 
now warn thee again, that all thy mischief medi- 
tated against me will fall double upon thine own 
head.’’ 


‘*] want none of your warning, and none of 
your instructions, fiendish cur. Hence with your 
elvish face, and take care of yourself.’’ 


It would be too disgusting and horrible to re- 
late or read all the incidents that fell out be- 
tween this unaccountable couple. Their enmity 
against each other had no end, and no mitiga- 
tion; and scarcely a single day passed over on 
which her acts of malevolent ingenuity did not 
terminate fatally for some favourite thing of the 
lady’s, while, all these doings never failed to ap- 
pear as her own act. Scarcely was there a 
thing, animate or inanimate, on which she set a 
value, left to her, that was not destroyed; and 
yet scarcely one hour or minute could she re- 
main absent from her tormentor, and all the 
while, it seems, solely for the purpose of tor- 
menting him. 

But while all the rest of the establishment en- 
joyed peace and quietness from the fury of their 
termagent dame, matters still grew worse and 
worse between the fascinated pair. The lady 
haunted the menial, in the same manner as the 
raven haunts the eagle, for a perpetual quarrel, 
though the former knows that in every encounter 
she is to come off the loser. But now noises 
were heard on the stairs by night, and it was 
whispered among the menials, that the lady had 
been seeking Merodach’s bed by night, on some 
horrible intent. Several of them would have 
sworn that they had seen her passing and re- 
passing on the stairs after midnight, when all 
was quiet; but then it was likewise well known 
that Merodach slept with well fastened doors, 
and a companion in another bed in the same 
room, whose bed, too, was nearest the door.— 
Nobody cared much what became of the jotte- 
ryman, for he was an unsocial and disagreeable 
person; but some one told him what they had 
seen, and hinted a suspicion of the lady’s intent. 
But the creature only bit his upper lip, winked 
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with his eyes, and said, ‘‘ She had better let it 
alone; she will be the first to rue that.’’ 

Not long after this, to the horror of the family 
and the whole country side, the laird’s only son 
was found murdered in his bed one morning, un- 
der circumstances that manifested the most 
fiendish cruelty and inveteracy onthe part of his 
destroyer. As soon as the atrocious act was di- 
vulged, the lady fell into convulsions, and dost 
her reason; and happy had it been for her had 
she never recovered either the use of reason, or 
her corporeal functions any more, for there was 
blood upon her hand, which she took no care to 
conceal, and there was too little doubt that it 
was the blood of her own innocent and beloved 
boy, the sole heir and hope of the family. 

This blow deprived the laird of all power of 
action; but the lady had a brother, a man of the 
law, who came and instantly proceeded to an 
investigation of this unaccountable murder; but 
before the Sheriff arrived, the housekeeper took 
the lady’s brother aside, and told him he had 
better not go on with the scrutiny, for she was 
sure the crime would be brought home to her 
unfortunate mistress: and after examining into 
several corroborative circumstances, and viewing 
the state of the raving maniac, with the blood on 
her hand and arm, he made the investigation a 
very short one, declaring the domestics all ex- 
culpated. 

The laird attended his boy’s funeral, and leid 
his head in the grave, but appeared exactly lke 
a man walking in a trance, an automaton, with- 
out feelings or sensations, oftentimes gazing at 
the funeral procession, as on something he could 
not comprehend. And when the death-bell of 
the parish church fell a-tolling, as the corpse 
approached the kirk-stile, he cast a dim eye up 
towards the belfry, and said, hastily, ‘* What, 
what’s that? Och ay, we’re just in time, just in 
time.’’ And often was he hammering over the 
name of ‘* Evil Merodach, King of Babylon,’’ 
to himself. He seemed to have some far fetched 
conception that his unaccountable jotteryman 
had a hand in the death of his only son and other 
lesser calamities, although the evidence m favor 
of Merodach’s innocence was, as usual, quite 
decisive. 

This grievous mistake of Lady Wheelhope 
(for every landward laird’s wife was then styled 
Lady) can only be accounted for by supposing 
her in a state of derangement, or rather under 
some evil influence, over which she had no con- 
trol; and to a person in sucha state the mistake 
was not very unnatural. The mansion-house of 
Wheelhope was old and irregular. The stair 
had four acute turns, all the same, and four 
landing places, allthe same, In the uppermost 
chamber slept the two domestics—Merodach in 
the bed farthest in, and in the chamber imme- 
diately below that, which was exactly similag, 
slept the young laird and his tutor, the former 
in the bed farthest in; and thus, in the turmoil 
of raging passions, her own hand made herself 
childless. 

Merodach was expelled the family forthwith, 
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but refused to accept of his wages, which the 
man of law pressed upon him, for fear of farther 
mischief; but he went away in apparent sullen- 
ness and discontent, no one knowing whither. 

When his dismissal waz announced to the lady, 
who was watched day and night in her chamber, 
the news had such an effect on her, that her 
whole frame seemed electrified; the horrors of 
remorse vanished, and another passion, which I 
neither can comprehend nor define, took the sole 
possession of her distempered spirit. ‘* He must 
not go! He shall not go!’’ she exclaimed.— 
** No, no, no—he shall not—he shall not—he 
shall not!’? and then she instantly set herself 
about making ready to follow him, uttering all 
the while the most diabolical expressions, indi- 
cative of anticipated vengeance. ‘Oh, could I 
but snap his nerves one by one, and birl among 
his vitals! Could I but slice his heart off piece- 
meal in small messes, and see his blood lopper 
and bubble, and spin away in purple slays; and 
then to see him grin, and grin, and grin as I grin! 
Oh—oh—oh—how beautiful and grand a sight it 
would be to see him grin, and grin, and grin!”’ 
And in such a style would she run on for hours 
together. 

She thought of nothing, she spake of nothing, 
but the discarded jotteryman, whom most peo- 
ple now began to regard as a creature that was 
not canny. They had seen him eat, and drink, 
and work like other people; still he had that 
about him that was not like other men. He 
was a boy in form, and an antediluvian in fea- 
ture. Some thought he was a mule, between a 
Jew and an ape: some a wizard, some a kelpie or 
a fairy, but most of all, that he was really and 
truly a Brownie. What he was I do not know, 
and therefore will not pretend to say; but be that 
as it may, in spite of locks and keys, watching 
and waking, the Lady of Wheelhope soon made 
her escape and eloped after him. The atten- 
dants, indeed, would have made oath that she was 
carried away by some invisible hand, for that it 
was impossible that she could have escaped on 
foot, like other people, and this edition of the 
story took in the country, but sensible people 
viewed the matter in another light. 

As for instance, when Wattie Blythe, the 
laird’s old shepherd, came in from the hill one 
morning, his wife Bessie thus accosted him— 
_“* His presence be about us, Wattie Blythe! have 
ye heard what has happened at the ha’? Things 
are aye turning waur and waur there, and it 
looks like as if Providence had gi’en up our 
laird’s house to destruction. This grand estate 
maun now gang frae the Sprots, forit has finish- 
ed them.”’ 


** Na, na, Bessie, it isna the estate that hae 
finished the Sprots, but the Sprots that hae finish- 
ed it, an’ themsells into the boot. They hae been 
a wicked and degenerate race, an’ aye the lan- 
ger the waur, till they hae reached the utmost 
bounds o’ earthly wickedness; an’ it’s time the 
deil were looking after his ain.”’ 

** Ah, Wattie Blythe, ye never said a truer 
say. An’ that’s just the very point where your 
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story ends, and mine commences, for hasna the 


deil, or the fairies, or the brownies, ta’en away 
our lady bodily, an’ the hail country is running 
and riding in search o’ her; and there is twenty 
hunder merks, offered to the first that can find 
her, an’ bring her safe back. They hae ta’en 
her away, skin an’ bane, body an’ soul, an’ a’ 
Wattie!’’ 

“ Hech wow! but that is awsome! And where 
is it thought they have ta’en her to Bessie ?’’ 

‘* O, they are some guess at that frae her ain 
hints afore. It is thought they hae carried her 
after that Satan of a creature, wha wrought sae 
muckle wae about the house. It is for him they 
are a’ looking, for then ken weel, that where 
they get the ain they will get the tither.’’ 

‘* Whew! Is that the gate o’t, Bessie? Why, 
then the awfu’ story is mouther mair nor less 
than this, that the leddy has made a lopment, 
as they ca’t, and run away after a blackgaird 
jotteryman. Hech-wow! wae’s me for human 
frailty! But that’s just the gate! When aince 
the deil gets in the point o’ his finger, he will 
soon have in his haill hand. Ay, he wants but 
a hair to make a tether of, ony day. I hae seen 
her a braw sonsy lass, but even then I feared 
she was devoted to destruction, for she aye 
mockit at religion Bessie, an’ that’s no a goo 
mark of a young body. An’ she made a’ its ser- 
vants her enemies; an’ think you these good 
men’s prayers were a’ to blaw away i’ the wind, 
and be nae mair regarded? Na, na, Bessie, my 
woman, take ye this mark baith o’ our ain bairns 
and ither folks,—If ever ye see a young body 
that disregards the Sabbath, and makes a mock 
at the ordinances 0’ religion, ye will never see 
that body come to muckle good. A braw hand 
she has made o’ her gibes an’ jeers at religion, 
an’ her mockeries o’ the poor persecuted hill- 
folk!—sunk down by degrees into the very dregs 
o’ sin and misery! run away after a scullion!’’ 

** Fy, fy, Wattie, how can ye say sae? It was 
weel kenn’d that she hat it him wi’ a perfect 
an’ mortal hatred, an’ tried to make away wi’ 
him mae ways nor ane.”’ 

‘* Ana, Bessie; but nipping an’ scarting are 
Scots folk’s wooing; an’ though it is but right 
that we suspend our judgments, there will nae- 
body persuade me, if she be found alang wi’ the 
creature, but that she has run away after him 
in the natural way, on her twa shanks without 
help either frae fairy or brownie.”’ 

‘¢ I?ll never believe sic a thing of any woman 
born, let be a lady weel up in years.’’ 

‘* Od help ye, Bessie! ye dinna ken thestretch 
o’ corrupt nature. The best 0’ us, when left to 
oursells, are nae better than strayed sheep, that 
will never find the way back to their ain pastures; 
an’ of a’ things made of mortal flesh, a wicked 
woman is the warst.’’ 


‘* Alack-a-day! we get the blame o’ muckle 
that we little deserve. But, Wattie, keep yea 
gayan sharp lookout about the cleuchs and 
the caves o’ our glen, or hope, as ye ca’t; for 
the lady kens them a’ gayan weel; and gin the 
twenty hunder merks wad come our way, it might 
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ig a waur gate. It wad tocher a’ our bonny 
bes.’? 

«* Ay, weel I wot, wessie, that’s nae lee. And 
now, when ye bring me amind o’t, the L 
forgie me gin I didfia@ hear a creature up in the 
Brockholes this mornin’, skirling as if something 
war cutting its throat. It gars a’ the hairs 
stand on my head when I think it may hae been 
our leddy, and the droich o’ a creature murder- 
ing her. I took it for a battle of wulcats, and 
wished they might pu’ out ane anither’s thrap- 
ples; but when I think on it again, they 
war unco like some o’ our leddy’s unearthly 
screains.”’ 

‘* His presence be about us, Wattie! Haste 
ye, pit on your bonnet—take your staff in your 
hand, and gang an’ see what it is.”” 

** Shame fa’ me, if I daur gang, Bessie.”’ 

* Hout, Wattie, trust in the Lord.’’ 

“ Aweel, sae Ido. But ane’s no’ to throw 
himsell o’er a linn, an’ trust that the Lord’s to 
kep him in a blanket; nor hing himsell up in a 
raip, an’ expect the Lord to come an’ cut him 
down.—An’ it’s na muckle safer for an auld stiff 
man to gang away out to a wild remote piace. 
where there is ae body murdering another.-- 
What is that I hear, Bessie? Haud the lang 
tongue 0’ you, an’ rin to the door, and see what 
noise that is.”’ 

Bessie ran to the door, but soon returned an 
altered creature, with her mouth wide open and 
her eyes set in her head. 

«It is them, Wattie! it is them! His presence 
be about us! What will we do?’’ 

** Them! whaten them?’’ 

*‘Why, that blackgaird creature, coming 
here, leading our leddy be the hair o’ the head, 
an’ yerking her wi’ a stick. I am terrified out 
0’ my wits. What will we do?’’ 

** We'll see what they say,’’ said Wattie, ma- 
nifestly in as great terror as his wife; and by a 
natural impulse, or as his last resource, he open- 
ed the Bible, not knowing what he did, and then 
burried on his spectacles; but before he got two 
leaves turned over, the two entered, a frightful 
looking couple indeed. Merodach, with his old 
withered face and ferret eyes, leading the lady 
of Wheelhope by the long hair, which was mixed 
with grey, and whose face was all bloated with 
wounds and bruises, and having stripes of blood 
on her garments. 

‘* How’s this!—how’s this, sirs?’’ said Wattie 
Blythe. 

‘* Close that book, and I will tell you, good- 
man,’’ said Merodach. 

**I can hear what you have to say wi’ the 
beuk open, sir,’’ said Wattie, turning over the 
leaves, as if looking for some particular passage, 
but apparently not knowing what he was doing. 
‘It is a shamefu’ business this, but some will 
hae to answer for’t. My leddy, I am unco griev- 
ed to see you insic a plight. Ye hae surely 
been dooms sair left to yoursel.”’ 

The lady shook her head, uttered a feeble 
hollow laugh, and fixed her eyes on Merodach. 
But such a look! It almost frightened the sim- 
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ple aged couple out of their senses. It was not 
a look of love nor of hatred exclusively; neither 
was it of desire or disgust, but it was a combina~ 
tion of them all. It was such a look as one fiend 
would cast on another, in whose everlasting de- 
struction he rejoiced. Wattie was glad to take 
his eyes from such countenances, and look iato 
the Bible, that firm foundation of all his hopes 
and all his joy. 

‘*¢ I request that you will shut that book, sir,’* 
said the horrible creature; ‘‘ or if you do not, I 
will shut it for you with a vengeance;’’ and with 
that he seized it, and flung it against the wall. 
Bessie uttered a scream, and Wattie was quite 
paralyzed; and although he seemed disposed to 
run after his best friend, as he called it, the hel- 
lish looks of the Brownie interposed, and glued 
him to his seat. 

‘* Hear what I have to say first,’’ said the 
creature, ‘* and then pour your fill on that pre- 
cious book of yours. One concern at a time is 
enough. I came to do you a service. Here, 
take this cursed, wretched woman, whom you 
style your lady, and deliver her up to the lawful 
authorities, to be restored to her husband and 
her place in society. She is come upon one thet 
hates her, and never said one kind word to her 
in his life; and though I have beat her like a 
dog, still she clings to me, and will not depart, 
so enchanted is she with the laudable purpose of 
cutting my throat. Tell your master and her 
brother that I am not to be burthened with their 
maniac. I have scourged, I have spurned and 
kicked her, afflicting her night and day, and yet 
from my side she will not depart. Take her.— 
Claim the reward in full, and your fortune is 
made; and so farewell.’’ 

The creature bowed and went away, but the 
moment his back was turned the lady fell 
a-screaming and struggling like one in an agony, 
and, in spite of all the old couple’s exertions, she 
forced herself out of their hands, and ran after 
the retreating Merodach. When he saw better 
would not be, he turned upon her, and, by one 
blow with his stick, struck her down; and, not 
content with that, he continued to kick and bas'e@ 
her in such a manner as to all appearance 
would have killed twenty ordinary persons. 
The poor devoted dame could do nothing, but 
now and then utter a squeak like a half-worried 
cat, and writhe and grovel on the sward, till 
Wattie and his wife came up and withheld her 
tormentor from further violence. He then 
bound her hands behind her back with a strong 
cord, and delivered her once more to the charge 
of the old couple, who contrived to hold her by 
that means and take her home. 


Wattie had not the face to take her into the 
hall, but into one of the out-houses, where he 
bro’t her brother to receive her. The man of 
the law was manifestly vexed at her re-appea~ 
rance, and scrupled not to testify his dissatisfac- 
tion; for when Wattie told him how the wretch 
had abused his sister, and that, had it not been 
for Bessie’s interference and his own, the lady 
would have been killed outright. 
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**Why, Walter, it is a great pity that he did 
not kill her outright,’’ said he. ‘‘ What good 
ean her life now do her, or of what value is her 
life to any creature living? After one has lived 
to disgrace all connected with them, the soon- 
er they are taken off the better.’’ 

The man, however, paid old Walter down his 
two thousand merks, a great fortune for one 
like him in those days; and not to dwell longer 
on this unnatural story, I shall only add, very 
shortly, that the Lady of Wheelhope soon made 
her escape once more, and flew, as if by an irre- 
sistible charm to her tormentor. Her friends 
looked no more after her; and the last time she 
was seen alive, it was following the uncouth 
creature up the water of Daur, weary, wounded, 
and lame, while he was all the way beating her, 
as a piece of excellent amusement. A few days 
after that her body was found among some wild 
haggs in a place called Crook-burn, by.a party 
of the persecuted Covenanters that were in hi- 
ding there, some of the very men whom she 
had exerted herself to destroy, and who had 
been driven like David of old, to pray for a curse 
and earthly punishment upon her. They buried 
her like a dog at the Yetts of Keppel, and roll- 
ed three huge stones upon her grave, which are 
lying there to this day. When they found her 
corpse it was mangled and wounded in a most 
shocking manner, the fiendish creature having 
manifestly tormented her to death. He was 
never more seen or heard of in this kingdom, 
though all that country-side was kept in terror 
for many years afterwards; and to this day, they 
will tell you of The Brownie of the Black 
Haggs, which title he seems to have acquired 
afier his disappearance. 

This story was told to me by an old man, 
named Adam Halliday, whose great grandfather, 
Thomas Halliday, was one of those that found 
the body and buried it. Itis many years since l 
heard it; but, however ridiculous it may appear, 
J remember it made a dreadful impression on my 
young mind. I never heard any story like it, 
save one of an old fox-hound that pursued a fox 
through the Grampians for a fortnight, and when 
at last disvovered by the Duke of Athol’s peo- 
ple, neither of them could run, but the hound was 
still continuing to walk afier the fox, and when 
the latter lay down the other lay down beside 
him, and looked at him steadfastly all the while, 
though unable to do him the least harm. 
The passion of invetcrate malice seems to have 
influenced these two exactly alike. But upon the 
whole, I scarcely believe the tale can be true. 

Mounr BencGer, Sept. 10, 1828. 

— 
From the Calcutta Gazette. 
TIGER EXCURSION AT DOONGUL. 


Several tigers having made their appearance 
im the district and near the village of Doongul, 
about eighteen miles in a northerly direction from 
the city of Hydrabad, belonging to the chief 
yninister of the Nizam’s government, a young 
gentleman in his service was desired to assist in 
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their extirpation. He accordingly proceeded y 
a small party of horse and foot, amounting ‘te 
fifteen horse, which dwindled into one at the end 
of the excursion, and six Arabs and ten shikaries 
or huntsmen, who are employed something like 
chasseurs. He proceeded towards the end of 
February, and terminated his excursion about the 
middle of April last, with some satisfaction to 
his employer and to himself, though not attend- 
ed with such beneficial consequences to him as 
the nature and danger of the service might have 
led him to expect. His attention was first direet- 
ed to secure all the points where the tigers ge- 
nerally appeared, by placing men on trees, by 
excavating little caves to hold three or four men 
covered, and the top raised a little above the 
surface of the earth, with loop-holes for the guns 
in all directions excepting the rear, where the 
entrance was made, and secured with thorns 
and bushes, forming a kind of masked batteries, 
in which he and the men placed theinselves in 
moonlight nights, which is the usual time of the 
tigers’ roaming; and another mode was to enter 
the woods and rouse the tigers out, which did 
not well succeed, though it afforded much sport 
on one or two oceasions. The country from the 
road in appearance is only covered with heath, 
and would not lead one to suppose that tigers 
would harbour there; but as you enter the thin 
scattered bushes, one is gradually led into a low, 
thick, and impenetrable wood, through which 
it was with the utmost difficulty that man, horse 
or elephant, could penetrate, and at every step 
exposed to be seized by the tigers, which during 
the excursions very often passed within thirty or 
forty yards of the party without being seen, and 
were observed by the feet tracks imprinted on 
the ground. Another mode was by associating 
one or two other young men of his acquaintance, 
and collecting parties from every village, to en- 
ter the jungles at ditferent points, to meet at one, 
making the greatest possible noise with tom-toms 
to rouse the tigers, with the probability of driv- 
ing them to a central point, where they might 
be enclosed and attacked on all sides; this was 
one of the least successful modes, as the tigers 
seemed to be shy of the noise and tumult, and, 
though frequently roused, always contrived to 
skulk off through the thickness of the jungle and 
the high grass with which the ground is covered, 
and one or two of my companions had some nar- 
row escapes on those occasions, as they were of- 
ten obliged to go on horseback, and to dismount 
whenever an alarm was given, to prevent their 
being carried off by the terror of their horses or 
of their own; and although they went to the at- 
tack with alacrity, the result was very doubtfal 
between the feeble efforts of a man and the fe- 
rocious strength of a tiger. One of the high 
roads was entirely impassable and deserted from 
the ravages of the tigers, and the others so in- 
fested that people could not travel, or the villa- 
gers move out of their villages with safety, as 
the tigers often lurked about the skirts of the vil- 
lages and carried off the poor inhabitants; and 
some of the accidents that happened are so me-~- 
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holy and affecting, that they will be related 
‘the course of this,narrative. . After, various 


unsuccessful: attempts, the first.tiger was killed 


by one of the parties; the tiger having killed a 

bullock, he was scaredaway by the people, and 

the carcase was left on the spot to allure the ti- 

ger, and some of the party secured themselves 

on trees, whence he was.shot by one of them, 

when he returned at night to his. prey; he receiv- 

ed two balls but afforded no sport... the second 

tiger was killed when returned from a morning’s 

hunt, when he suddenly started upon one of the 

shikaries, whom he'threw down by the mere agi- 

tation of the-air caused by his blow, and the 

shikaree merely received a-scratch from one,of 
his claws.. Mr. A. B., who was on an elephant, 

immediately fired both the charges of a double- 
barreiled gun at the tiger, and laid, him sprawl- 
ing on the ground, when one of the party ran a 
spear through his neck, and he received a charge 
of slugs'in his mouth. The Arabs kept firing at 
him at random without a shot hitting, but to the 
great risk of those. about him. . The third tiger 
was shot almost in the same. manner asthe first. 
The fourth tiger afforded the most sport, and the 
sight was truly grand from the efforts and at- 
tacks he made from the scene of the sport, which 
was asmall range of low rocks, among which he 
secured himself, and repeated his attacks, bound- 
ing from rock to rock, and producing a striking 
effect on our minds. Three tigers,made their ap- 
pearance at first, one of which was fired at and 
wounded, when the wounded: one and another 
disappeared, and the other was followed to the 
rocks, where he lodged himself, and at first 
threatened the whole front of the party; then 
he sprang at an Arab who wasion a small rock. 
The Arab fortunately, in attempting to escape, 
fell below the rock, upon which-the whole force 
of the tiger’s blow fell, and the stroke was so 
violent that he lost all the claws of one of, his 
fore paws, and he then received two shots.and 
was wounded. He then retreated, and made an 
attack against Mr. A. B.’s elephant; the ele- 
phant standing his ground, he retreated again, 
bounding upon the rocks, and crouched himself 
on one which overlooked the elephant, and caus- 
ed apprehensions of his springing upon it from 
above, when Mr. A. B. gave him a shot from a 
rifle, which penetrated his head, entered his 
chest, andthe ball was shattered against the 
rock, and his last convulsive effort was so great, 
and he struck’ his hind legs against a rock with 
such force, that they lost the whole of their 
claws, and he had only one entire paw remain- 
ing. ‘The fifth tiger was one of three above-men- 
tioned that was wounded, and he was found dead 
four days afterwards. These were the five ti- 
gers killed by the party, besides a bear killed 
and:one wounded;.a wolf, a hyena, a panther, a 
leopard, with hogs killed every other day, innu- 
merable hares, partridges, floricans, &c. and some 
peacocks, wild goats, spotted deer, porcupines, 
and ‘immense cock and eobra capella snakes. 
The sport) would have been much, greater, but 
for the danger attending. every step, that was 
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‘made without. due caution and-preparation, as 
the,country abounds with wild beasts and ani- 


mals of almost.every description. : 

Among the occurrences during the excursion 
at Doongul some.are of a peculiar and pathetic 
nature. The first.was a poor bunnia or dealer of 


_the village.of Doongul, who had been .to the ci- 


ty of Hydrabad to collect some of his money, 
and was returning after having collected a small 
sum, and. on the way a little beyond the canton- 
ment of Secunderabad, he saw an armed peon 
seated, and apparently a traveller on the same 
way. After mutual inquiries, the peon told the 
bunnia he was going to.the same place, and as 
the bunnia was glad to have somebody to accom- 
pany him, be gave him a part of the victuals he 
had about him to eat, and on their way, as they 
mutually. related their histories, the bunnia in- 
nocently mentioned the object of his visit to the 
city, and of his returning with the money he had 
collected; this immedidtely raised the avarice of 
the peon, who decided in his mind to kill the 
poor bunnia, at a proper place, and strip him of 
his money. They were proceeding together with 
this. design in, his mind, until they came to a 
place where the ravages of the tigers were no- 
torious, and prepared to kill the bunnia, and 
while he was struggling with him, and was draw- 
ing his sword to slay him, a tiger sprang upon 
the peon and carried him off, Jeaving his shield 
and sword, which the .bunnia carried to Doon- 
gul, as trophies of retributive justice in his fa- 
vour. If such instances of retribution were fre- 
quent and regular, it would the better deter us 
from those evils which are often committed in 
defiance of every real or fictitious terror with 
which our minds are inculcated. 

The next was a brinjarrah and his wife, who 
were lying together under a tree, when a tiger 
sprang up und seized the woman by the head; 
the husband, from mere impulse to save his wife, 
held her by the legs. and a struggle ensued be- 
tween the tiger pulling her by the head and the 
man by the legs, until the issue, which could not 
be doubted, when the tiger carried off the wo- 
|man. The man, who seemed to be, contrary to 
the usual character of good husbands, rather 
partial to his wife, immediately devoted himself 
to revenge her death, forsook his cattle and pro- 
perty, and resigned them to his brother, and of- 
fered his services to be of the tiger-killing par- 
ty, and strayed about the jungles until he was 
heard of no more, ; 

A young handsome woman, who had dressed 
and ornamented herself for some particular oc- 
casion, happening to go a little beyond the pre- 
cincts of the village, was seized by a tiger; but, 
being rather stout, and too heavy to be clearly 
carried off, her limbs were torn off from the waist, 
and the upper part of hei body was, carried by 
the tiger about a mile from the place through a 
thick part of the jungle, where it was seen by 
the party fresh, with the viscera devoured, the 
sight causing many painful emotions. 

A camel driver who had been just married was 





bringing home his bride, when a tiger followed, 
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and had them in view a great part of the road 
for an opportunity to seize one of them; the bride 
having occasion to alight on the road, was im- 
mediately seized and carried off by the tiger. 

A shepherd was taken by a young tiger, and 
was followed by the mother, a large tigress, and 
devoured at a distance of two miles; and a bun- 
nia or dealer from Bolarum was taken returning 
from a fair. 

A woman, withan infant about a year old, was 
taken by a tiger, and the infant was found by a 
puttail, or head of the village, who brought it to 
his house. 

Some of the Company’s elephants that were 
going for forage were chased by a tiger, which 
was kept off by a spearman, and a comical chase 
of them was made up to Doongul, the elephants 
running before the tiger until they entered the 
village. 

Among the artifices practised by the tigers to 
get at their prey may be mentioned one. While 
the party was at Doongul, where two brinjarras 
were foraging their cattle about a mile from the 
village, a tiger got near the herd unperceived by 
the men who were the object of the tiger’s prey, 
as it i# generally said that a tiger, when once he 
has tasted human flesh, prefers it to all other, 
The tiger screened himself behind the cattle. 
and whenever he was exposed by their moving, 
crouched himself, until at length he was espied 
by the men, who immediately fled with all the 
speed their terror could communicate to the vil- 
lage, where the drove returned in the evening 
Spontaneously to their place. The brinjarras 
were so struck with fear that they had not the 
power of informing the party of the circumstance 
until the next morning. The brinjarras are great 

sufferers from the tigers, as their mode of life 
obliges them to pass through jungle, and places 
where they and their cattle are continually ex- 
posed to the ravages of the tigers, and cause a 
great obstruction to the imdustry of an useful 
kind of people, in a country where the impedi- 
ments to the industry and activity of trade are 
sufficiently great without such dangers. These 
are what occurred during the stay of the party 
at Doongul, besides many others that were dai- 
ly reported, and do not require describing; from 
the uniformity of the occurrences. It is said the 
lives lost by these tigers amounted to about 300 
persons in one year within the range of seven 
villages; and the destruction of cattle, sheep, and 
goats, was said to be immense. This is a great 
loss to the country, where the scantiness of the 
population and the poverty and distress of the 
inhabitants, independent of the oppressions they 

still suffer from the highest to the meanest agents 
who rule them, require that they should be pro- 
tected, and their industry promoted, as the basis 
of national means and prosperity, if indeed na- 
tive rulers and governments can be made to un- 
derstand what constitutes national wealth, or 
what is conducive to the general interests of the 
country and people. 

A panther was killed on the return of the par- 
ty near the residency, where he attacked a brin- 
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jarra and lacerated his right arm dreadfall 
kept bounding towards the passengers, until 
was followed by Mr. A. B. into a rice field, and 
shot. 

A lion, it is said, made his appearance some 
years ago at a further distance in the same di- 
rection, and was killed; this is mentioned as a 
very unusual and rare thing. A large ferocious 
tiger has lodged himself in a thiek and large field 
of sugarcane near Beeder, which cannot be cut, 
and has been standing upwards of a year from 
his ravages; a gentleman with a party of herse 
surrounded the field, and in attempting to dis- 
lodge him lost a few men and horses, and the at- 
tempt was found so difficult and hazardous that 
it was given up: The road to Madras near Nel- 
goonda, and that of Masulipatam, is now infest- 
ed with tigers, and some of the party that was 
sent to destroy them returned seriously wound- 
ed, and they have not succeeded in killing any. 
Some of the tigers have made their appearance 
within so short a distance as eight miles from 
Hydrabad, near Hyatnugger, where a tiger three 
days ago tore off the right arm of a sepoy in the 
minister’s service. 

The shikarees are the only people employed 
by the government for the destruction of wild 
beasts; but much cannot be expected from men 
who are not provided with means equal to their 
task, and who are paid so ill, that instead of be- 
ing stimulated to exertion by being properly paid 
and rewarded, are depressed with the idea of be- 
ing daily exposed to destruction for a few rupees 
a month, which they are sure never to get with- 
out extreme difficulty. It has probably not oc- 
curred to the rulers of the country to appoint 
commissioners for the extirpation ef tigers and 
all destructive beasts, which, besides the benefit 
of relieving the people from their ravages, would 
open a source of patronage for troublesome 
friends and expectants, from the chances of their 
being carried off on such a service, and it would 
be a tolerably unpleasant way of providing for 
their importunities. 

— a ened 
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ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 
Mr. Henry Erskine being one day in London, 
in company with the Duchess of Gordon, asked 
her, ‘ Are we never again to enjoy the honour 
and pleasure of your grace’s society at Edin- 
burgh? * Oh!’ said she, ‘ Edinburgh is a vile, 
dull place, I hate it.” ‘Madam,’ replied the 
gallant Barrister, ‘the sun might as well say, 
this is a vile dark morning, I won’t rise to-day.’ 





A COMPLIMENT RETURNED. 
Hogarth being once at the house of Vanloo, 
then the fashionable portrait-painter, and look- 
ing over a legion of his portraits, Monsieur, with 
a low bow,told him he had not words to ex- 
press how mach he admired his caricatures. 
Hogarth returned his bow, and told him he 





equally admired his. 
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_/HAND-BILL EXTRAORDINARY. 

S$ dancing isthe poetry of motion, those who 
wish to sail through the mazes of harmony—or 
to ‘ trip it en the light fantastic toe,’ will find 
am able guide in John Wilde, who was formed by 
nature for a dancing master.—N. B. Those who 
have been taught te dance with a couple of left 
legs, had better apply in time, as he effectually 
oures all bad habits of the kind. 

A PAIR OF POCKETS. 

No prince was more addressed than Charles 
1I.; but the very people who sent these generous, 
nay, extravagant offers, scarcely allowed him the 
necessary supplies. Killigrew gave private or- 
ders te the King’s tailor to make one of his ma- 
jesty’s ceat-pockets of an enormous size, and the 
other scarcely larger than a thimble. The 
King, being infermed that this was done at the 
desire of Killigrew, asked him the reason. ‘ May 
it please your majesty,’ replied the wag, ‘ the 
large pocket is to receive the addresses and 
professions of your subjects; and the other is to 
put the money in, which they present you with. 





PRAYING FOR RAIN. 

A clergyman being requested by some of his 
parishioners to pray for rain, said he would do 
any thing to oblige them, but it would be of no 
service as long as the wind cortinued tn the 
same quarter. However, having obeyed the 
wish of the people, he was told by the beadle 
as he went out, that a heavy shower was coming 
on. ‘I hope not,’ said he, * for I have not 
brought my umbrella.’ 





A SPIRITED PARSON. 

A clergyman having a quarrel with a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who insulted him, and at 
last told him, ‘ Doctor, your gown Js your protec- 
tion,’—replied ‘ Though it may be mine, it shall 
not be yours;’ and immediately pulled it off, 
and threshed the aggresser. 


A NEW SCHEME. 

Mr. S$ , one day being dressed in a very 
handsome pair of new boots, met a friend, when 
the following conversation ensued. Friend. These 
are handsome boots, Sherry; who made them?’ 
—S. ‘Hoby.°—F. ‘ How did you prevail on 
him?’?—S. ‘ Guess.’—‘ I suppose yeu talked 
him over in the old way.’—S. ‘ No, that won’t 
do now.’—F. ‘ Then when they came home 
you ordered half a dozen more?’—S. ‘ No.’— 
F. Perhaps you gave a check on Hammersley, 
which you knew would not be honoured.’—S. 
‘ No, no, no; in short, you might guess till to- 
morrow before you hit it. I paid for them. 

PUN UPON PUN. 

Two gentlemen dining together, one of them 
noticing a spot of grease on the neckloth of his 
companion, said, ‘I see you are a Grecian.’— 
‘ Pooh!’ said the other, ‘ that is far-fetched.’— 
“No, indeed,’ says the punster, ‘I made it on 
fhe spot.’ 














RIGHT VIEWS OF THINGS. 


The witty and convivial Kelly being in. his 
early years much addicted to dissipation, his 
mother advised him totake example of a gen- 
tleman whose constant food was herbs, and his 
drink water. ‘ What, madam,’ said he, ‘ would 
you have me imitate a man who eats like a beast 
and drinks like a fish.’ 





One morning, the late Mr. Christie, to whom 
had been intrusted the sale by auction of a fine 
collection of pictures, belonging to a nobleman, 
having arrived at a chef-d’euvre of Wilson’s, 
was expatiating with his usual eloquence on its 
merits, quite unaware that Wilson himself had 
just before entered the room. ‘‘ This, gentle- 
men, is one of Mr. Wilson’s Italian pictures:—he 
cannot paint any thing like it now.”? ‘ That’s 
a lie!’ exclaimed the irritated artist, to Mr. 
Christie’s no small discomposure, and to the 
great amusement of the company ; *‘ He can 
paint infinitely better.”’ 





sa Oe SEP CORNERO 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR OCTOBER, 1828. 


Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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1 | 64] 64 | 65 | 66 | 65 | 64 | Ramy. 
2} 561 59 7 169 4 64! 63 | Fair. 
3} 54155 170 | 72 { 68 | 65 | Cloudy. 
4 | 571 59 | 65 | 66 | 65 | G4] Pair. 
5 | 60 | 61 | 64 | 67 | 62 | 62] Pair. 
6 | 52] 59 | 6g | 68 | 66 | 64) Pair, 
7151 | 58 | 69)72 | 70} 66 | Pair. 
g | 551 64 | 71 | 72 | 69 | 66] Fair. 
g | 57 | 65 | 73 | 75 | 70 | 67 { Fair. 
10 | 59 | 67 | 74. | 75 | 70 | 677 Pair. 
i1 | 61 | 68} 71 | 73 | 96 | 64] Fair. 
12 | 57} 67 | 69 | 74 | 68 | 64 { Fair. 





13 | 58 | 68 | 78 | 6t | 75 | 72) Fair. 
64 | 63 | 60 | 59] Fair. 
31 | 59 | 57 | Fair. 
16 | 42} 46 | 62 | 64 | 62) GO] Fair, 
17 | 44] 54 | 58 | 64 | 60 | 59 | Pair. 
1g) 54 | 58 | 67 | 72 | 67; 64] Pair. 
19 | 60 | 65 | 70 } 74 s Fair. 
29 | 59 | 59 | 6o |} Gt 5 ‘air. 

21 | 58 | 59 Fair. 
22 | 63 | 63 | 72 | 78 | 72 | 69 | *Pair.% 
23 | 61 | 67 | 68 | 75 | 72} 70] Fain 

24) 6617 so | 78 | 76) 73 4 Fair. 

25 | 67:1 70 | 75 | 76 | 74 | 72) Pair. 

26 | 68 | 73 | 80 | 78 | 76 | 73 | ‘Fair. 

27 | 66175 | 76)76|7 73 | Fair. 
28 | 62 | 72 | 78 | 76 | 73 | 687 Fair. 

29 | 56 | 62 | 73. | 72 | 67 | 64] Fair. 

30 | 54 | 60 | 69 168 7 67 | 66) Fair. 

31 | 64 ' 65 | 66 ‘66 | 66 | 66 | Changeable. 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure. . 
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-SCHOGL OF FLORA. 


NEW SERIES. 
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NO. XXUr 
Botanic Name  Mimeriin. Crs MACROCARPON. 


English Name $ Americun Cranberry. 
French Name ) Caneberge D’ Amerique. 

Our Cranberry is a small creeping shrub, or hum- 
ble evergreen’ vine, delighting. in the swamps, bogs 
and marshy woods, of the coldest regions of North 
America, where it has an extensive range, In the 
United States it is confined te the most northern 
states, and its southern limits are New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Olio, while it is very common in Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia, Newfqundland, Labrador, and is 
even found in Greenland, and far west into American 


Siberia. This small evergreen produces-very large, 


red fruits, nearly as large and similar to cherries, 
which are highly valued every where, as a very fine 
acid fruit, excellent to make tarts and preserves. 

‘The Cranberry was united by Linneus to the genus 
Vaccinium, and our American kind was first: iscove- 
red anc named hy Aiton, Vuecinium macrocarpon. 
The genus Oxycoccus tiad however been established 
before Linneus, by Tournefort,and has been proper- 
ly re-established by modern botanists. It differs from 
Vaccinium by having eight stamina, a corolla deeply 
four cleft, and,ai four celled berry, while Vaceinuum 
has ten stamina; five toothed corolla, and five celled 
berry. ; i is 

Oxycoccus means sour berry in Greek, and ma- 
crocarpon means big fruit. The-genus belongs to the 
natural family of Vaccines, and to Octundria of 
Linneus. 

It is a small trailing shrub, almost like a vine, with 
many slender branches laying .on the ground, and 
small evergreen Icaves, of an oblong shape, entire and 
glaucous or# pale green, almost white beneath. The 
fowers and fruits are lateral, axillary, peduncled and 
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solitary.. The blossofns: are. white, with a small’ 
ck ft superior calyx, a larger corolla, with four dee 
loog and narrow segments, eight stamina with yellow 
linear anthers, one round inferior germen, one’ style 
and stigma. ‘The berry is round, red or flesh colvur- 
ed, with an acid pulp, and many small seeds: in the 
four cells. 

It is one of the Emblems of Sour Temper. 





NO. XXIV. 
Botanic Name> PARIS QU ADRIFOLIA. 
English Name & Herb Truelove. 
Freneh Name 5 Paurisette Quuirvefenities. 

This little flower bas many | singularities: deserving: 
of notice: Only one blossom: appears between four 
leaves, and each part of it is divided ia four; except the 
Stamina, which are eightin number. But it is. still 
more remarkable by the superstitious notion which 
prevails as yet among many in France, England and 
Germany, that itis. a lucky plant for lovers, and not 
only atrue emblem, but a sincere token of true love. 
Therefore it is'often searched for by them in the ver- 
nal’season, where itappears above ground, under. the 
nagees- of Herd of Truelove- or Clover of  Truelove, 
or the Four-leuved Clover; and.as it is a very) rare 
plant, lucky he or she who finds it; they are to be re- 
warded by good lick aud good faitir iu their love, while 
n@ maiden refuses a kiss to the swain who finds it for 
her. 

As this envious plant is confined to the woods of 
Europe, we lack this mode of trying oarluck and get- 
ting ‘a kiss. Lt is even very rare in gardens. ‘This 
genus has only one species, and is dedicated’ to. the 
Shepherd Paris, the lucky lover of the fair Helen.— 
Bet we have in the United States another genus, 
Frillium, so near to this as merely to differ by having 
three leaves, and all the parts of. the flower by. three. 
And since the Parishappens sometimes to have three 
or five leaves, it should appear that both genera ought 
to form only one, Both beloug to the natural order 
of AspARAGOIDES.. There are several species of the 
genus T'rillivim, some ‘have very pretty blossoms, par- 
ticularly the Z'r. grandfliorum. 

The Paris is pérential. The stem upright simple, 
from three to’six inches high, with fou sessile leaves 
in the middle, oval, obtuse, with three nerves. One 
single upright purplish flower, the Calix, bas four lan- 
ceolate leaves, the Corolla four narvower petals— 
The Stamina are eight, with adnate anthers. One 
pistil, four styles. A round berry with four cells ang 





many seeds. 
It is the Emblem of True Love. 
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fe m”|6=|=~6hM BONNIZ LASS NOW TURN TOM, 
Se | AS SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, BY . | 
in the 


MR. PEARIVAN, 


Allegretto. 
3 
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My  bon-nie lass now tum to me, And gie- a smile to ‘cheer me, 


Aa 





An honest heart I'll gie to thee, For in truth I love thee dear = ly. 


4 






Come o’er the heather, we'll trip to - ge « ther, All in =6the) = mop - ing 


AB 
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ill ear -.ly, With heart and hand, (ll. by thee stand, For in truth - 1 love 





—try , J 
> thee dear - ly; Come o’er the heather, We'll trip to - ge - ther, L_heed 


hoo 





neither mother nor father nor brother, With heart andhand, Pil... by 


Or 
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thee stand, For in truth { love _— thee dear - ly. 
2. ’ 
There’s many a lass I love full well, I'll by thee stand, 
And many who love me dearly, For in truth Pf love thee dearly; 
But there’s ne’er a one, except thy sel’ Come o’er the heather, 
That I e’er could love sincerely, We'll trip together, 
Come o’er the heather, ~ I heed neither mother nor father or brother, 
We'll trip together, With heart and hand, 
Al} in the morning early, Pll by thee stand, 





With heart and hand, For in truth I loye thee dearly, 


























There is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill} 

A voice that speaketh every where, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tengue that’s never still. 








STANZAS. 


Fair is the freeman’s country ; fair the land 
That once hath felt a tyrant’s galling chain, 
Yet since, from proudly echoing strand to strand, 
Hath sprang to light and liberty again; 
Whose navy, once an atom on the main, 
Hath spread o’er seas, superior to its foe; 
And sei#mg on the trident, dares to reign 
Where late it laid its proud opponent low, 
Beneath the power of freedom’s swift avenging blow. 


Fair are those hills where late in rugged might, _ 
The forest oak was seen to rear its head; 
Yet now, across the fancy dazzled sight, 
Fair visions flash, as meteors from the dead ; 
The peaceful dwelling, where the savage tread 
Of wolf and panther, lately rous’d the glen, 
A populated city in the stead 
Of savage tenements, and less than man 
Who roam untutored, where, now walks, the denizen. 


Yet fairer still is that blest fabric rear’d, 
Upon the basis of the enlightened free, 
The rnonument, ten million souls have dared 
To build despite, threats of tyranny; 
And which, still rises, like the forest tree, 
Toheights beyond the fond imaginings 
Of its best architects; may yet it be 
The star, to which, with fast increasing wings 
Nations unborn may fly, to seek, what freedom brings, 


How beautiful, how bright, its glimmerings shine 
Though the dark veil of Superstition’s fare, 
Like the fair gem, when raised from out the mine, 

Diffusing light and radiance once again ;— 

It reaches o’er the broad and vasty main 
To shed its influence upon other spheres, 

And penetrates the mist which long hath lan, 
Unknown to birth, amid the darksome years 
Of error, and of crime of slavish hopes and fears. 


There yet will be an era, when the light 
Of liberty shall shine o’er Kurope’s land, 
And to her song, reveal the inspiring sight 
Of simple Truth, with her unaided wand 
Dispersing ignorance, from strand to strand, 
And rearing on its soil an edifice 
Subservient to no despot’s, stern command, 
But based on merit, and with only this 
To guide its peace, and point its votaries to bliss. 
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For now, if ever, moves the* march of mind?” 
To test with truth the busy scene below, = 
And little place will error’s priesthood find 
To graft that fruit, which ne’er can thrive or grow, 
Except in souls that have not felt the glow 
Of Science’s light, diffusing all around 
Its brightness, and inspiring man to know 
What little know].dge in this state is found, 
And rousing all those energies by darkness bound. 









For human intellect is like the mine 
That lies unseen beneath some citadel, 
And till it feel th’ exciting torch of pine 
Along its train, no talent sound will tell; 
But when aroused, no engine will repel 
Each barrier to its vent, with greater foree, 
Nor can strength check the vast and mighty swell 
Which carries all in its resistless course, 
And leaves but little wace, of its dependant course. 


Columbia ! thou hast seen thy brighter day, 
The beauteous day of plenty and of peace, 
And now emerging trom that dreary way, 
That leads to slavery, thy perils cease ; 
Yet, may the genius of thy sons increase 
To build fair Science to its topmost height, 
And from those bonds, that tie her down, release 
The goddess Truth, to shed once more a light 
In every freeborn soul, that claims its natal right. 


Then, yet more fair will seem thy beauteous soil, 
And brighter will thy heroic realms appear ; 
Thea, ever guarded from each tyrant’s toil, 
Thy glorious country will have nought to fear 
From ought of weak, ambitious man’s eareer ; 
But vroudly echoing o’er the vasty sea, 
O’r which thy ships will ever dare to steer, 
The cry of Liberty, till courts agree, 
That heaven hath shed around, its blessings o’er the 
‘ree. W. X. Y. 


THE HEBREW MOTHER. 


For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given 
my petition which I asked of him: Therefore also I 
have lent him to the Lord; as long as he liveth he 
shall be lent to the Lord. 1 Sam. chap. Ist verse 27 28. 
Brightly the morning sun arose 
On Judah’s plains; the mist that hung, 
Upon the mountain’s tow’ring brow, 
(Which o’er the scene its shadows flung, ) 
Before his bright and golden rays, 
Like guilt from virtue swiftly flew; 
Whilst fleecy clouds, like wreathes of snow, 
Sail’d o’er Heav’n’s eanopy of blue. 
O’er groves of citron and of myrtle, 
Soft play’d the gentle summer breeze, 
Scat’ring their buds of richest bloom, | 
In show’rs of fragrance from the trees.— ‘ 
The stately cedar rear’d on high, 
Its noble head in majesty ; 
Whilst on the ear in murmurs fell, 
The purling riv’lets gentle sound, 
Which, as it stray’d thro’ glade and dell, 
Breath‘d a refreshing coglness round.— 
’ ‘was such a day, as often beams 
On eastern climes of sunny light, 
When the fond Hebrew mother rose, 
To bear her bosoim’s fond delight, 
Her first, her only son away, 
Far from his tender mother’s arms, 
From her who bad with anxious care, 
Watch’d o’er his sweetly budding charms,—» 
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, She gaz’ upon his baby brow, 


>” © $9 beautiful and innocent, 


And as he rais’« his sott blue eye, 

To meet the glance upon him bent, 
Around his lips, like twin buds fiowing, 

In sweetness play’d a smile of joy ;— 

She kiss’d the lips so eloquent, 

Whilst o’er her cheek the tears were glowing, 
Aad thus address’d the playful boy: 

* My beautiful, my first born child, 

Given in answer to my pray’r, 

Tho’ as her own existence, thou 

To thy fond mother’s heart art dear, 

Yet when L asked thee of the Lord, mn 
In bitterness and sorrow great, ‘g 
I vow’d thy future life to him, 
I would forever consecrate. — 
Then come, I mustno more del 
But haste with the? my beauted 

To Shitoh’s solem# house of pray’f,”* 

Before yon brightand radiant sun,’ 

Sheds 0’er the plans his burning ray ;— 

For thou, my swfet one, could not bear 

The ardour of the noon tide air. 

She rose; and sith her lovely boy, 

God’s house at Shiloh quickly sought, 

There teft herfirst, her only child, 

Without one mxious, murmuring.thoug , 
Assur’d that He whose pow’r upholds 

The pillars d the Earth,'whose breath 

The sleepin; dust can animate, 

And break fie iron bonds of death, 

Would guard his infant days from harms, 

As safe as n his mother’s arms. ROSABEL., 
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THE GRAVE. 


s¢ A tenple, fair and lone— 
Soft sadows o’er its marble sweep 
By Cypress branches thrown.” —HEMANS. 


Beneath thy shadow of yon aged tree, 

Whose weping branches, drooping, lowly lie, 
Where, urdisturbed by aught like revelry, 

A gentle sream, meanders murm’ring by; 

A new mle mound of grassy turf appears, 
The iey tory of its inmate’s doom— 

The sad memento of departed years,” 

Ia sorro? spent, now clos’d within the tomb. 


Silence around a sacred stillness spreads, 
Awak’ung feeiings sad, in dark array ; 

While miling flow’rets rear their blushing heads, 
And tdi that once she bloomed as bright as thee ! 
That nee, she shone ’mid courtly bower and hall, 
Diffu/ng gladness from a heart of joy ; 

A bpliant star of heav’n’s own coronal! 

A sgaph-spirit from the realms on high! 


Ill {ted one! scarce had the morning sun 
Difased its brightness o’er thy virtues rare, 
Serce had the vernal bud of joy begun 
Tyblossom sweetly, ’neath its fostering care, 
Vhen in that bosom, where so long had slept 
yHovely parity, each thought enshrined, 

Dve, viper-like, disguised, insidious crept, 

snd stung the breast on which it had reclined ! 


Sleep on, fair creature! tho’ thy sleep be death ; 

The damp, cold grave, thy favor'’d resting place ; 
Tho’ hush’d that voice, and still thy mueh-lov'd breath, 
And calm and motionless thy form of grace: 
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And tho’ nomore, the secret-heaving sigh, 
Thy snowy bosom shall, unconscious, swell ; 
The pearly tear suffuse thine azure eye, 

Or sadd’ning looks thy heart-felt sorrow tell; 


+ a ae 


Still dost thou live—where grief is never known!— 
The sable garments of the sorrowing heart, 

And wo’s unhallow’d presence—all have fown— 
Afflictions can to thee no pang impart ! 

A wreath of glory round thee sheds its light, 
Encircling thy fair brows with endless bliss ; 

No cypress leaf shall mar thy pure delight : 

Oh! no, ’tis thine, unceasing happiness! 


Perhaps, when twilight’s sombre shades have thrown 
Their pencil’d shadowings o’er thy lone retreat, 

Or plaintive Cynthia’s pensive beams, have strewn 
Their shadowings o’er, romantically sweet ; 

Some once-lov’d friend may, musing, wander‘here, 
From mem/’ry’s page, affections dear recall; 

Shed o’er thy tomb the sympathetic tear, 

And weep, that thou wert doom’d so soon to fall. 


But now, fareweil—yet,I have known thee, when 
E’en childhood lisp’d thy well belovw’d name; 

And now, e’en now, each wood, and rock, and glen, 
Some sad remembrance of thyself can claim ! 


SENEX. 


a ee 
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™% SLANDER. 


What is slander ? 


*Tis an assassin at the midnight hour 

Urg’d on by Envy, that, with footstep soft, 
Steals on the slumber of sweet innocence, 
And with the dark drawn dagger of the mind, 
Drinks deep the crimson current of the heart. 
It isa worm that crawls on beauty’s cheek, 
Like the vile viper in a vale of flowers, 

And riotsin ambrosial blossoms there. 

{t is a coward in a coat of mail, 

That wages war against the brave and wise, 
And like the long lean lizard that will mar 
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The lion’s sleep, it wounds the noblest breast. i 
Oft have I seen this demon of the soul, # 
This murderer of sleep, with visage smooth, ® 
And countenance serene as Heaven’s own sky, k 
But, siorms were raving in the world of thought; i 


Oft have I seen a smile upon its brow, 
But like the lightning from a stormy eloud, i 
It shock’ the soul and disappear’d in darkness; 
O‘thave I seen it weep at tales of woe, 

And sigh as ’twere the heart would break with anguisis, 
But like the drop that drips from Java’s tree, 

And the fell blast that sweeps Arabian sands, 

They wither’d every fiowret of the vale. 

I saw it tread upon a lily fair, 

A maid of whom the world conld say no harm, 

And when she sunk beneath the mortal wound 

It broke into the sacred sepuichre, 

And drag’d its victim from the hallow’d grave 

For public eyes to gaze on. Ithath wept, 

That from the earth its vietim pass’d away 

Ere it had taken vengeance on his virtues. 

Yea, [ have seen this cursed child of Envy 

Breathe mildew on the sacred fame of him 

Who once had been his country’s benefactor, 

And on the sepulchre of his repose, 

Bedew’d with many 2 tributary tear, 

Dance in the moonlight of a summer’s sky, 


With savage satisfaction. 
MILFORD BARD. 
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‘THE CHRISTENING. 


See ! how the crackling faggots blaze 
Upon the smiling hearth}. 

Thelamp emits its cheering rays, 
And reigns domestic mirth. 

The sire is there with joyful/heart, 
The mother hugs her child ; 

Their manners, are unknown to art, 
And pleasure most runs wild! 


What makes the fuggots brighter burn ? 
What brings the. lively smile? 
While Peggy gets the f>ctal urn, 
And bubbling waters buil.— | 
The father has an infant son, 
The mother hugs her child; 
To fetch the parson, Ned has run, 


And pleasure most runs wild. isc high 


The parson pastes his rusty wig” 
Upon his naked head ; J 

And, jumping in his creaking gig, 
Whips off with laughing Ned. 

Now near the rustic’s gate they light, 
Who hears the vatiling wheels, 

And scampers out with all his might 
To teil the joy he feels. 


Now in the middle of the room 
The happy fam’ly stand ; 
The parson’s brow is clear of gloom, = 
The child is in his hand. 
He sprinkles water on its head, 
He calls it by its name ; 
And asks of God, thro him that bled, 
To sanctify the satue. 


Then down the circle kneel to pray, 
And pray with beart sincere ! 

Rising again,—in harmless play, 
‘The mother hugs her dear, 

Then, asking grace, they all sit down, 
Glad to the festive board ; 

The mother opens wide ber gown, 
And feeds her darling hoard. 


Oh! where on Earth may greater joy, 
Than in this room be found! 

The parson blesses his employ, 
And seems on holy ground! 

With joy is fill’d the father’s heart, 
The mother bugs her child; 

Their manners are, unknown to art, 


And pleasure mostruns wild, 
; FLORIAN, 





I hail the night—-weleome to me the gloom 
Which brings the hours of peaceful rest to man, 
Pleasant the calm approach of twilight gray 
Throwing her deep’ning shades o’er all avound, 
Shutting the distant landscape from our view 

In the soft mist slow. rising from the earth ; 
Whilst the gay tints of eve fading away, 

Melt in the sombre livery of night, 

Till darkness hides all nature ‘neath its gloom, 
Fair then to see the crescent rising pale, 

Sailing in lovely beauty thro’ the sky, 

Or—in her full.orb’d splendour bursting forth, 
Shedding a blaze of mellow light around, 

Now quite obscur’d by some thick sable cloud 
Tipp’d round with silver, then from out ‘the gloom 
She for an instants’ space moves proudly on 
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Thro’ the blue opening of the parting clouds; 
Or like a bright veiled beauty, dimly seen =~ 
Thro’ the thin fleeces hurrying o’er her path, | 
Then high above in the clear ether hung, 
She pours a flood of radiance’on the earth. 
Oh! night has many charms by moonlight hoer, 
And lovelier than in the glare of day 
Seems earth, which sleeps beneath her pensive beam, 
The heart grows pure and calm in nights like: these, 
And holy thoughts awake and rise to heav’n; » 
But night has other charms, when darkness: reigns 
Deep dread and voiceless o’er the gloom profound, 
When stars like angel eyes thro’ the clear sky, 
Sadeantifully bright look down on éarth, 
Myriads on myriads beyond human ken, 
When the pale galaxy distinctly seen, 
Sits like acrown upon the brow of night ; 
‘Tis sweettougaze upon those distant worlds, 

amid disturbs tle dark serene, 
by lifts the soul. from earth 
















_ | And wanders offamid her widest range, 
. | Then thoughts of the long lod, the cherished dead, 
Steal in soft sadness o’er the musing mind, : 


And oft I think, perhapsin soge bright star 
Now sweet!y shining thro’ the able gtoom, 

The spirits of the dear departedtd well, 

In scenes of bliss where sin cannit intrude, 

To blight their beauty or to martheir bliss, 
Which need no sun nor moon, forRod is there, 
And Jesus’ smile sheds love and piace around. 

I hush the sigh and cheek tlic half prmed wish, 
‘That I from life’s dull being were st free, 

And mingling iu those realms of ligi: divine, 
Ofe too, in these still nights when dakness rests, 
F In solemn gloom upon the thick yeile| earth, 

I think biest spirits may be hov’ring war, 

Sent down on messages of love toma, 
Perhaps, to guard our slumbering ho 
Unconscious of all danger soundly slee 
Or where the hapless mourners wakef\l lie, 
Steeping theif pillows in their bitter teys, 
Unseen they come, diffusing heavenly b§m 

Upon their wounded hearts, while gratdul sleep 
Fails sweetand heavy on their weary lig, 

Day has its charms—aye many charms t\ me, 
But give me evening with its misty light 

Or dark and solemn night, whether the 

Of moonlight beam upon the sleeping eart 

Or the stiil darkness, when the stars shinebut 

Iu gems of beauty on her dusky brow. LW. F. 






» while we, 





NATIONAL MELODY. 


The harp of my country, though young yet's tone, 
Canawaken the spirit of freedom, and tell 

Of the deeds of our fathers, who honor’d havegone, 
In peace to their. rest or in battle have fell. | 


It ean tell of the times, when oppression uprestd 
Its power to crush, and our country enslave ; 
And boast of the heroes, who fearlessly dar’d 
To struggle for freedom, on land and on wave) 


The harp of my country ! its tones shall ere bon; 
Be heard o’er the ocean, and liberty there 

Shall arouse from her slumber, and list to the song 
And her soul ‘stirring ery shall swell loud on their. 


The chains shall be broken that fetter mankind, 
And tyranny perish wherever it be, 

And man urg’d by Nature, shall nerve arm and min 
And all, like America, dare to be Free. 


SELIM. 
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